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Fig. 1. GREEK IV CENTURY B.C., Head of a Young Woman 
St. Louis, City Art Musenm 





A FOURTH CENTURY GREEK HEAD OF 
A YOUNG WOMAN By OTTO BRENDEL 


E excellent marble head here published was recently added to the 

classical collection of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, Missouri 

(Figs. 1, 2).* The head is an original Greek work of about the middle 

of the fourth century B.C. It shows clearly the marks of craftsmanship devel- 

oped by the great Greek marmorari of this period. Among such symptoms, the 

delicate contrast between the smooth modeling of the face and the rough and 

sketchy surface of the hair is perhaps most noticeable. The hair is simply parted 

in the middle. Where it falls back across the ears, it is rendered at both sides as 

a thick mass in a quite illusionistic manner; and the improvised yet sharp 

treatment of the single strands there provides a characteristic instance of Greek 

sculptural technique. The aim was, of course, to render the mass of hair without 

pedantry and without impairing the proper compactness of the stone. Conse- 
quently the upper part of the hair was left entirely without detail. 

The head, that of a young girl, is slightly more than life size. It was certainly 
combined with a whole figure from which, however, it did not break away, but 
into which it was inserted, as can be seen from the treatment of the neck-? As 
the head is worked on all sides but with comparatively summary workmanship 
in the rear, the presumptive figure to which it was joined may have been placed 
within a niche or against a wall, where the back was not visible; however, such 
evidence is not always conclusive. The head faces the onlooker almost squarely, 
receiving a delicate animation from the slight tilt toward the right side and an 
even more inconspicuous inclination which is best observable in the side views. 
A piece of cloth covers the back of the head. It is evident that the folds of this 
heavy veil were designed to match and to complete the drapery of the statue to 
which the head belonged.* This, then, was a draped and veiled figure, and 
although the body is now lost, its kind is sufficiently known from other similar 
figures still extant. Most of them were tomb statues. Accordingly, the girl’s 
head in St. Louis must be considered the image of a living rather than mytho- 
logical person, rendered in a quite typical mode. In the cataloguing manner of 
Pliny, she would most probably be described as a “‘mourning woman.”* 

Yet before this definition is finally admitted, a few details need brief dis- 
cussion. That in a Greek original of the fourth century B.C. the head should 
have been inserted into a separately worked statue is nothing unheard of; the 
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so-called Demeter from Cnidos can be cited as a renowned example.* Nor is 
the slight parting of the lips at all unusual in a Greek work of this time. Aris- 
tonautes shows it on his stele, the dancers on the Delphic acanthus-column have 
it, and so do other heads of contemporary workmanship, quite apart from the 
numerous Roman copies in which a detail like this might not always be reli- 
able.® The two hollows in the earlobes of the St. Louis head were designed for 
the attachment of earrings that were certainly made of metal. A pair of earrings 
made of gold, or some other metal simulating gold, would considerably heighten 
the already colorful and almost pictorial effect of the sculptured forms. Ex- 
amples of marble sculpture with earlobes prepared for metal earrings are not 
difficult to find among contemporary works, as, for instance, a girl’s head in 
Budapest which probably comes from an Attic grave relief.’ The other drill 
hole that is found in the lower left end of the drapery must have had a different 
purpose, as already shown.® There is every indication that the head was indeed 
combined, or at least was made in order to be combined, with a Greek draped 
statue of the fourth century B.C. 

At the same time the definition as a “mourning woman” would at once 
account for the melancholy expression of the head. “Mourning women”’ are 
recorded among the works of outstanding Greek artists, among them Praxi- 
teles.? Why do they mourn? The likely answer is that these figures were tomb 
statues. By a strange but not unique inversion, the dead who were, so to speak, 
revived in these images, expressed their own sorrow for their lost lives by 
assuming the mournful attitude befitting those by whom they were mourned. 
The simple gestures spoke on behalf of the dead, just as might a written epitaph 
in which a passerby is addressed and made to stop in order to listen for a 
moment to what the person on the other side of the tomb has to say.*° Likewise 
the statues represent the frame of mind in which these persons are thought to 
be; the reflection of sentiment which they might still share with the living. If 
it can be said that the human mind experiences its own vitality in the form of 
sentiment as well as of action, there can be no doubt that in figures like those 
here in question, life was predominantly interpreted as sentiment. The inclina- 
tion to identify the soul’s capacity for sensitive reaction with the human expe- 
rience of life itself, and the ensuing disposition to concentrate on sentiment 
rather than action as the most human realization of life, often makes itself felt 
in Greek art and thought of the fourth century B.C. In the St. Louis head this 
tendency is evident. What before was called its melancholy expression, really 
is an expression of sadness too vague even to be called sorrow. It rather appears 
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like an adumbrant and absorbing thought that has taken possession of the face 
from within, and to the source of which the onlooker does not easily penetrate. 
One will notice that this particular expression probably forms the most sig- 
nificant mark of individuality apparent in the head, the one feature from which 
to recognize it first; and that beyond it neither a physiognomical description of 
character, nor a definite portrait-likeness can be ascribed, at least not to any 
remarkable degree. What individualization the artist wanted to impart to this 
head is expressed as sentiment, and thus worked in with its specific kind of 
beauty: 

Who is the artist? The question is the more interesting since the newly 
acquired girl’s head in St. Louis is not only a Greek original, but indeed a work 
of first rank. As to quality, it may be safely confronted with the finest works of 
the Athenian Kerameikos for example; and like many of these, it shows the 
hand of an artist whose name will perhaps never become known to us but 
whom we must credit with a skill, experience and sensitivity equaling the best 
sculptural standards of his time. In brief, not much is found among the ap- 
proximately contemporary works in stone that we might call better. The fact 
that this conforms to a type of statue which was restricted to certain conven- 
tional forms of appearance, does not in itself exclude authorship by one of the 
leading masters, since, for instance, Praxiteles’ Mourning Woman mentioned 
above can hardly have looked much different in this respect. Whether or not 
the St. Louis head should be associated with the known works of any prominent 
artist is a question to be decided by its style alone. Its maker may have to 
remain anonymous after all. Nevertheless, it is possible to discover in his 
present work marks of his personal style and ingenuity; and plainly displayed 
within the prescribed limits of the representational type, we recognize definite 
qualities reflecting a distinct attitude toward current trends. 

In the pursuit of this analytical task, three obvious points should be set forth 
first of all. Each concerns the particular manner in which the inner life of a 
human face is expressed in the sculptured image. Life, as we stated before, is 
here defined as sentiment. This observation, derived from the first impression, 
still holds good, but is visibly qualified by the general air of tranquillity equally 
characteristic of the same head. It is precisely the combination of both qualities 
which determines the mien and therefore, in a fundamental sense, the style of 
this head. The question is, where, in the tangible forms at hand, are we to seek 
the exact symptoms from which we derive such impressions? 


The first step is to understand that the visible signs by which sentiment is 
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here expressed are limited in number but very clearly defined. There is, first 
of all, the slight inclination toward one side. The tranquil position has, of 
course, to be understood as one designed to match and to continue the motive 
of the entire statue. But presently this thoroughly undramatic and slightly 
sentimental attitude is appreciated almost as if it were an independent gesture 
of its own, not calling for further completion, and defining the expression of 
the face from the outset. A decisive observation follows: of this general expres- 
sion, the inner details of the face hardly partake. At least there is not the faintest 
distortion, nor even motion discernible in the calm features, and the face seems 
to yield in its entirety, unimpaired, to its melancholy pose. Because the face is 
so unmoved within the inclining contour that encases it, the total gesture 
appears as something forceful and yet subdued, that overcomes the whole per- 
son. If there is grief, there is nothing ostentatious about it. 

Nor must it be overlooked that this contrast between the posture and the 
expression of the face constitutes an element of style and form, pointing to an 
explicit distinction in the mind of the artist between a plastic nucleus of unal- 
terable structure and other more arbitrary utterances of life that are transient 
and unstable by nature. A modern observer may feel surprised by the definite- 
ness of this distinction, which, however, is very characteristic of the Greek 
attitude toward sculpture and greatly contributes to the inner firmness of Greek 
works. This is not the place to outline a theory of Greek sculpture. Suffice it to 
say that in a living appearance the corporeal mass accentuated by fixed traits, 
and its incessant transmutations by means of action and changing moods, are 
equally real. Both together determine the visible form of a being at any given 
moment, and thus, judged from the viewpoint of actual visibility, life neces- 
sarily presents a double aspect: it is both stable and unstable, structure and 
motion, and can apparently be defined in both ways. The distinction itself was 
a heritage from earlier art; but since the time of the ancient Greeks, the inte- 
gration of both the fundamental modes in which life can be apprehended is 
the theme of every great style of sculpture. It is, however, the particular 
method of the classical approach, in the final combination of both modes, to 
stress the stable aspect and to make the permanence of structure the unques- 
tioned basis of plastic reality. 

The second observation, complementary to the preceding, can be made with 
regard to the formation of the eyes. There is a certain striving for broadness 
and spaciousness generally discernible about the frame of this head and the 
parts around the eyes, particularly, are set in well spaced areas at a relatively 
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wide distance from each other. Nevertheless, the eyes themselves do not 
appear large, though long drawn. The reason for this is the plastic preponder- 
ance of the upper lids, which protrude from the shadows beneath the shallow 
brows like two stout bands and direct the look downward. This rendition of 
the eyes no doubt suggests another sign of life, a definite expression, but one 
which is this time shown within the limits of the face and even incorporated 
in one of its decisive structural parts. The whole face would look different 
if the eyes, instead of being half-closed, were wide open. As they now are, 
their half-closed position helps to stress the almost straight line that separates 
the lower part of the head from the upper. The result is an expression of calm- 
ness, and that attitude of musing seclusion which we are tempted to term a 
sort of visualized silence. 

It is true that the mouth is slightly open, but should we expect it to speak? 
Hardly. Here the third phenomenon to be considered comes into play. It re- 
gards the particular use made by the artist of the outside light as an additional 
element with which to enliven the stone form. Light and modeling are always 
correlatives in a work of sculpture, since modeling is but a means of preparing 
the surfaces of a plastic object for the light which will eventually describe it 
to the eye. If indeed the St. Louis head originally belonged to a memorial 
statue, it was more likely than not placed somewhere in the open air, perhaps 
protected by the roof of a shallow niche, and the modeling was calculated to 
be exposed to the chance rays of the wandering sun. However, the outstanding 
result of the specific manner of modeling here employed is that the light fall- 
ing in from outside not only describes the individual forms, but at the same 
time dissolves all the sharp lines of demarcation, particularly within the face. 
Manifestly defined areas are not lacking; the point has not yet been reached in 
the development of this most sensitive and atmospheric style where, as for 
instance in the famous head from Chios in the Boston Museum,‘ the lower 
boundaries of the eyes are blurred to the point of extinction. The maiden of 
St. Louis still presents herself in clear and comparatively simple forms, the 
striking broadness of her face imbedded in the shadowy mould of her veil, 
while firm but intangible tracks of shadows circumscribe all essential parts. 
The distinctness and simplicity of these areas are really characteristic of the 
head, as a quality of its structure; but at the same time the spectator will be 
aware of the fact that sharp edges are avoided in outlining them, and that 
consequently the whole face appears as a single uninterrupted field of fluent 
modeling rather than as a composition of plastically separated parts. This 
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unifying tendency of the modeling explains the pictorial effect, particularly 
of the front view, where the great areas of the face become related to each 
other like the dark areas and highlights of a painting, integrated in a common 
atmosphere, and where numerous soft transitions of shading take the place of 
definite outlines. As in a painting—and reinforced by the lucid quality of the 
marble—the work seems to contain its own standard of light and dark, quite 
independent of the actual environment, and the highlights emerging from the 
shadows give the impression of rendering more light than they actually re- 
ceive, or a light of different quality. 

Thus the softness of the youthful skin is described in terms of light; and 
the transition between the lips and the adjoining sections of the face is so 
smooth, of such nimble plasticity, that one is reminded of Leonardo’s own 
prescriptions for the representation of human faces. The parting of the lips 
only provides for another dark patch within the rich gradation of the modeling. 
At the same time this serpentine line of soft shade, for all its nervous agility, 
is so peculiarly balanced as to produce a wistful expression which gives no 
definite sentiment away, not even a smile, and certainly does not suggest 
speech. Rather it is intended to make the mouth breathe or just to impart a 
faint though quite indefinite motion to it. For there can be no doubt that the 
richness of lights and transitional shades in the St. Louis head is but another 
answer to the quest for liveliness. Contrary to the previously discussed meth- 
ods of showing the inner vitality of the face by means of definite gestures and 
expressions, this is quite a different conception in which life becomes a nervous 
and sensitive quality of the entire plastic surface. The stable nucleus of forms 
within remains unaffected as to its substance. But its clear outlines are gradu- 
ally dissolved behind the atmospheric haze of the vibrating plasticity, and in 
this impressionistic approach to the living appearance, the emphasis now is 
on the unstable, the diffuse and indefinite character of life. A change of em- 
phasis in the definition of vitality is the real meaning of this evasive mode of 
animation. Received mainly through the outside light, it serves to tinge the 
stable reality of sculpture with a semblance of life intrinsically foreign to it, a 
life expanding over the sculptured surface in a manner less definite and more 
universal, but for this very reason also more fugitive and illusory. 

All these qualities combine to form the visible appearance of the St. Louis 
head, and from them proceeds the expression of impressive afterthought and 
unbridgeable aloofness which governs it throughout. But while the senti- 
mental interpretation of life as a universal experience almost passively endured 
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in the ceaseless flow of the sensations of the soul is a common theme in Greek 
thinking and poetry of the fourth century, it has been shown that the means by 
which such ideas can materialize in a work of art are of much more definite 
nature. Among them, the sensitive use of light and the limpid modeling must 
in the present case be called the most progressive features. They have a truly 
Praxitelean touch. Moreover, they both are qualities of a kind that can never 
be expected to be adequately rendered in any copy: the great marble sculpture 
of the mature fourth century is one of the attainments of Greek art most inac- 
cessible to the Roman copyists. Naturally nothing in a work of sculpture 
depends so exclusively on the sensitivity and virtuosity of the working hand 
as does the delicate treatment of the marble epidermis. The refinement of the 
surface modeling which seems, for instance, to have been among the particular 
merits of the marble statues of Praxiteles,** apparently proved quite inimi- 
table, although the later copyists doubtless were aware of these values and 
strove to reproduce them. 

It is interesting here to turn to a few heads which are Roman copies and in 
some way related to lost works by, or at least very much in the style of, Prax- 
iteles, but which from their general appearance, array and attitude are also 
evidently comparable to the head in St. Louis. In this context two heads espe- 
cially should be mentioned, the one now at Arles (Fig. 3), and the other at 
Athens (Fig. 4), both previously discussed as possible reproductions of a 
Praxitelean creation.’* While their relationship with the St. Louis head, so 
far as general concept is concerned, manifests itself beyond the need of further 
argument, their modeling is different and really falls as far behind this as 
any other outstanding original. Indeed, in this respect the two copies differ 
between themselves, the one looking actually too soft, the other too pedantic; 
and together they demonstrate that the rendition of the plastic surface lacks 
precisely that unique balance of finesse and accuracy peculiar to the style of 
modeling which their makers intended to imitate. This in itself is an interesting 
observation to make, but in the present investigation its usefulness is only 
preliminary. The comparison of the head in St. Louis with the Roman copies 
just named, and with others of similar style,** is even more interesting because 
it convinces us that the former, in spite of the undeniable relations that gener- 
ally link it with the Praxitelean group of works, simply cannot be added to 
their number. Differences, as well as similarities, exist and must not be over- 
looked. The head in St. Louis was not made by Praxiteles, nor by one of his 
more modest imitators content with repeating his devices as best they could. 
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On the contrary, amidst the art of his period this head must be ranked inde- 
pendently. It does not exactly tally with such other heads as can with better 
reason be called truly Praxitelean. 

The discrepancies, this time, must be sought chiefly in the shape of the 
sculptural nucleus proper, the description of which we have thus far deferred. 
This is a problem in the solving of which the testimony of copies is more 
valid. For while their makers may have failed in the subtleties of modeling, 
the basic construction of a face is largely dependent on measurements and other 
fixed properties which even copyists may well know how to handle. In this 
respect the copies cannot be disregarded. Now copies like those already men- 
tioned show that apparently their faces were constructed on the basis of a 
definite system of curves, and the famous Hermes at Olympia, whether copy 
or original,*® coincides with their testimony. Even without entering further 
into a discussion of the many Praxitelean problems, it is possible to say that 
this curvilinear system aims mainly at the elimination of straight lines in such 
a way as to conduct the decisive lines of the face—above all its outline, the 
borders of the forehead, and the ideal line connecting the outer corners of the 
two eyes —in a form continuously curved or arched. Indeed, the abstract 
roundness of the plastic core is thus circumscribed by a continuous pattern 
of interacting and counteracting curves. This “pattern” is entirely worked in 
with the main forms of the face and their design, and is indeed hidden behind 
them, yet it determines the shape and position of every important part within 
the face. The result is an unaccountably spiritualized concept of beauty, one of 
the most intriguing in ancient art, since in the extreme lucidity of the forms, 
the onlooker is constantly kept aware of the harmonizing movements of curves 
which constitute an all but enigmatical force of abstraction behind the sensu- 
ous surface. 

The beauty of the head in St. Louis is of another sort, more restful and more 
earthly. Not without a slight touch of heaviness, its outline grows into the 
broad chalice form of the cheeks, and is crossed where its width is greatest by 
the straight line of the eyes which slants down from the left side, and the precise 
obliqueness of which so unforgettably stresses the sentimental tilt toward the 
right side. Here, in the vicinity of this line, the head is most conceivably alive, 
every form is important, and the gently opened mouth only serves to parallel 
on a minor scale the stronger crossbar of the eyes. Above, in the forehead, the 
quietly rounded design of the lower face is not continued but rather broken 
up into a sequence of angles and corners.*® At any rate, the head is not built 
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Fig. 3. ROMAN COPY OF GREEK IV CENTURY B.C. Fig. 4. ROMAN COPY OF GREEK IV CENTURY B.C, 


Head of a Young Gil Head of a Young Girl 
Arles, Museum Athens, National Museum 
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only of the fluent ellipses that predominate in the Praxitelean concept, but also 
contains contrasting straight lines and angles, just as its front view presents 
less of the uninterrupted roundness of the plastic kernel and more of the broad 
plane in which the older Greek faces used to unfold themselves before the eye 
of the spectator. This is not in the manner of Praxiteles, at least not as we 
know it. 

Indeed, there is in this style, among other active elements, an earlier classical 
component which seems to be derived directly from works of the preceding 
decades, as, for instance, the tombstone of Melitte at Athens (Fig. 5).’* The 
origin of the latter may, according to Diepolder,’* be sought in the years 
between 360 and 350 B.C., and if the structure and attitude of the broad and 
calm features of Melitte are compared with the St. Louis head, the similarity 
will be felt keenly. Nevertheless, the two works are hardly contemporary. The 
head in St. Louis with its finer details, with the growing animation imparted 
to the surface modeling, and, in general terms, with its increasingly Praxitelean 
appearance must be ascribed to a date one or two decades later, perhaps be- 
tween 350 and 340 B.C. The Melitte likewise is not a genuinely Praxitelean 
work, but only represents a trend in earlier fourth century art upon which 
Praxiteles drew. Apparently the master of the head in St. Louis did the same. 
This suggestion may explain the affinities which exist between the Praxitelean 
group of works on the one hand, and the Melitte and the St. Louis head on 
the other. But between the two last named pieces, the similarity of structure, 
amounting almost to identity, is a particularly close one. The master of the 
St. Louis head really seems, in his concept of facial construction, to have harked 
back to the earlier type, to have remodeled and revived it by means of his own 
more modern style; and he has certainly demonstrated strikingly the vitality 
of this older type. Forms of art are never antiquated when they serve a good 
artist. But that a conservative element is included in the St. Louis head, in spite 
of the progressiveness its style shows in other respects, becomes evident when 
it is compared with other specimens of the group to which it belongs: for 
instance the fine head, of which photographs with the kind permission of the 
present owner are for the first time here reproduced (Fig. 7).*® The neatly 
shaped face, separated by sharp shadows from the framing veil, date the latter 
to a conceivably later stage of a probably Attic tradition and perhaps as late as 
the end of the third century B.C. In spite of the identity of type in both works, 
which is self-evident, whoever examines the finer details of structure and form 
will grow aware mainly of differences. 
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In collations such as these, the character of the St. Louis head emerges ever 
more clearly from the network of currents that form its background and with 
which it is associated by both affinities and contrasts. It seems that in one point 
this background can be drawn even more distinctively; and this point involves 
another question yet to be asked. Thus far, all instances of comparison were 
taken from Attic materials, but is the St. Louis head itself Attic? 

Among its stylistic qualities we find one which makes the assumption of 
Attic origin unlikely, if not inadmissible: the broadness or even heaviness 
previously observed. This almost monumentalizing tendency which is dis- 
played in the general structure of the face as well as in many of the individual 
forms I should like to regard as an element of style not Attic, but more appro- 
priately located somewhere in the eastern Greek world. The equally obvious 
peculiarity, intimately connected with the preceding, of a prevailing sense for 
the natural texture and softness of the flesh portrayed in stone, points towards 
the same conclusion. It leads to a kind of material illusionism to which this 
work owes much of its particular charm, but which, in its unguarded appreci- 
ation of the mere substances of life, denotes an attitude different from the 
often somewhat abstracting concept of clarity found in the later Attic school.?° 
The old Ionic tradition of fluent modeling in monumental forms, a sculptural 
tendency unifying rather than accentuating the parts, if presumed to be the 
larger background of the St. Louis head, affords a much more natural explana- 
tion of many of its characteristic qualities. 

With regard to the production and trends of the numerous local workshops 
which during the latter half of the fourth century B.C. must have been active 
in the eastern Greek cities and islands, a comprehensive description is required 
and would certainly prove interesting, since there is not a little material to be 
examined. Much of it consists of memorial statues of the same sort as the head 
in St. Louis. In order to form at least an idea of the kind and quality of this 
tradition, one may cite the charmingly individualized head of a young girl 
from Thasos, of the former collection Wix de Zsnola (Fig. 8), as an example 
in which the native predilection for broad structures, naturally animated, is 
most excellently displayed. It is, however, of later date than the head in 
St. Louis, and may well have been created in the second century B.C. under the 
influence of Pergamene art.*’ Therefore, in spite of the identity of the repre 
sentational types and the similarity of the sculptural concept in general, the 
two works show considerable stylistic differences, not to be discussed further 
here. At an earlier stage, particularly about and after the middle of the fourth 
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century B.C., the extraordinary stimulus provided by individual artists like 
Praxiteles or Scopas can be observed in local workshops of the East as well as 
on the mainland, when for a while the absorption of these influences seems 
to have been their most pressing task. The great protagonists of the art of this 
time were often traveling artists and did much of their work abroad, so that 
even for the sculptors of the smaller eastern centers, let alone the larger places, 
opportunity was not lacking to become acquainted with the style and manner 
of these masters. These conditions are very interestingly reflected in a number 
of local schools about which we ate in a position to judge, such as Kos,** or 
the island of Rhodes where the mutual overlapping of contemporary styles of 
art is particularly noticeable, and yet in single works a certain vigorous and 
simple fashion clearly marks the local issues.** 

As far as present knowledge goes, Rhodes or one of the places in its vicinity 
offers a likely answer to the question of where the St. Louis head can have 
originated. Since in many respects the head fits in with the art of the Greek 
islands better than with that of the mainland,** perhaps Rhodes is the one site 
from which extant material comparable to the St. Louis head can best be 
selected. A work like the head of a veiled woman in the Museum of Rhodes 
(Fig. 9), probably the surviving fragment of a once seated figure*® approxi- 
mately of the time of the St. Louis head, at least shows the direction in which 
to turn. The published photographs make us doubt whether this native Rho- 
dian head really matches that of St. Louis in quality. Nevertheless, it is an 
interesting comparison for obvious reasons: the head at Rhodes displays a 
combination of visible qualities quite similar to those found in the St. Louis 
head. The very fact that in the Rhodian figure these qualities appear in forms 
slightly coarser gives them even greater emphasis. Here is a Praxitelean face 
in rounded outlines as if it were actually copied from a model like the Aphro- 
dite of not far distant Cnidos, only a little enlarged in width; and here is, on 
the other hand, within these outlines a compactness of broad forms quite for- 
eign to the ways of Attic art, an alert and vivid expression that springs from 
single parts designed in a firm and almost sturdy manner. Not all of these 
statements apply equally to the St. Louis head, mainly because it is the superior 
work of the two. Many details of the Rhodian head, if contrasted with the 
corresponding parts of the St. Louis head, can but make more evident the 
refinement not only of single forms, but also of the whole concept prevailing 
in the latter. We should rather say that the comparison reveals the likely 
origin and nature of those elements of tradition that are common to both. 
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These must have been the elements or raw materials of imagery from which 
both works grew, but which in the St. Louis head are found so much refined. 

This head, as it now appears, was made during the first decade after the 
middle of the fourth century B.C. by a sculptor acquainted with Attic art and 
probably with works of Praxiteles, but who did not himself adopt their style 
entirely. There is a strong indication that the personal manner in which he 
worked had an eastern Greek foundation. Originally, the head belonged to a 
statue that, as to attitude and style, must have been quite similar to the single 
figures of the Sarcophagus of the Mourners, which likewise is of eastern Greek 
origin, made about the same time or a little later.?° Details of this work, such 
as the one reproduced (Fig. 6) , can in spite of the difference in scale be adduced 
as parallels. The St. Louis head must naturally be judged in connection with 
the common representational type of which it forms an example. But its indi- 
vidual qualities transcend the typical. The very reluctance with which this 
individuality detaches itself from a pre-established scheme of representation, 
is but an element of style. Yet the spectator becomes aware of the same quality 
as if it were a part of the general expression of the face, or even a personal trait 
of the character portrayed; for instance, modesty. In this as in many respects, 
the St. Louis head is similar to other heads of its type and purpose, and yet it 
is like no other. It is not a portrait in a strict sense, and still it possesses a delicate 
personality. With all the trends, ideas and insights integrated in it, this is an 
outstanding example of Greek fourth century art. That it is also a very specific 
example of the art of its time, will be best appreciated by those who like to 
observe so fine a balance between individuality and style. 
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* Acquisition No. 57.41; ct. Bulletin City Art Museum of St. Louis, 27 (1942), No. 2-3. Total height, 39.5 
cm.; height from chin to top, 25.4 cm. For these measurements, as for the invitation to publish the head and 
for his help throughout, my thanks go to Mr. Perry T. Rathbone. 

The material is a whitish, Greek marble of somewhat coarse grain with interspersed crystals, probably 
originating from the islands. The head is very well preserved, with the sole exception of the foremost part 
of the nose which, as it seems, was chipped off during or after the excavation. An attempt has been made to 
clear away from a limited area around the left cheek the fine fibers of roots which otherwise cover much of 
the surface. For the neck, see the following note. 

* There is no breakage, except in the front part of the neckpiece. The lower part of the head is worked all 
around in the manner which, in ancient marbles, is typical of pieces prepared for insertion. 

* A drilled hole is found in the lower left end of the drapery. The edge of the drapery appears slightly damaged 
in a few places, particularly on the upper side of the head. But the left edge, from about the ear downwards, 
was cut off and then smoothed. It seems that a separate piece, now lost, had been added, either as a later repair 
or in order to adjust the head to the drapery of the figure with which it was to be combined. 

*Flens matrona’”’ is a current term with Pliny; for its significance cf. the commentary of K. Jex-Blake and 
E. Sellers, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, 56. E. A. Gardner, J/HS., 28 (1908), 146, 
translated: ‘mourning lady.” Extant statues, to which the term can be related, see Gardner, op. cit., 138 ff. 
a propos the statue from Trendham Hall; for a more likely date of the latter, 1st century A.D., cf. Hekle:, 
Mianchner Studien, 247. M. Collignon, Les Statues funéraires, various examples, especially the figure in the 
Louvre, 158; the inserted head is modern. Similar types are well known from numerous tomb-reliefs; e.g., 
Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pl. 43, 1, Mnesistrate; pl. 46. Stele of Prokleides, the figure in the back- 
ground; pl. 51, Demetria and Pamphile; Figure of a Woman, Boston, L. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, No. 42; and others. Additional material see notes 5, 19, 21, 26. 

* London. British Museum, Catalogue of Sculpture, No. 1300; Marbles and Bronzes, pl. 16. Cf. the head 
from Apollonia, Epirus, likewise made for insertion into a sepulchral statue, S. Reinach, Recewil de Tétes 
antiques, 134; a more correct date, 3rd century B.C., was suggested for this head by Collignon, Statues 
funéraires, 183. 

* Aristonautes: Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, 52 f. and pl. 50. Acanthus-column, Delphi: Picard—De la 
cote Messaliére, Sculptures de Delphes, 32 ff., pl. 59, 62; cf. recently Elderkin, Hesperia, 10 (1941), 
373 ff. 

"A. Hekler, Die Sammlung antiker Skul pturen, 34 f., No. 24. 

® Above, note 3. 

* A bronze “‘flens matrona’”’ by Praxiteles, Pliny, N.H., 34, 70. She did of course not really form a group with 
the “laughing courtesan’’ contrasted with her, perhaps in an old epigram, and therefore mentioned in the same 
sentence by Pliny. See also M. Bieber in Thieme-Becker, Kianstlerlexikon, s.v. ‘‘Praxiteles.”” Other “mourning 
ladies’’ by Sthennis mentioned in Pliny, N.H., 34, 90. Cf. above, note 4. 

” A few examples of the common type of epitaphs pretending a dialogue between the dead and the wayfarer, 
P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, 209 ff. 

“L. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, No. 29; J. Marshall, in his fine essay which is still 
worth reading, JdI. 24 (1909), 73 ff., considered the head as possibly Praxitelean. More likely it dates from 
about a generation after Praxiteles. 

* Cf. this writer in Gnomon, 12 (1936), 201, and Beazley-Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting, 55. 

8G. E. Rizzo, Prassitele, 27 ff. Head from the Roman Theatre at Arles, op. cit., pls. 41-42; head in Athens, 
with a cross subsequently incised in its forehead, op. cit., pls. 43-44. 

** Compare especially the well-known replicas of the head of the Cnidian Venus, either the Vatican version or 
the Kaufmann head; G. M. A. Richter, The Sculpture etc. of the Greeks, 259 F. 

* For a recent discussion of this crucial question see O. Antonsson, The Praxiteles Marble Group in Olympia, 
and the review J/HS., 58 (1938), 104 f. 

* A very slight but still noticeable elevation across the upper part of the forehead even gives the impression 
that, at one time, it was intended to add a horizontal ribbon to the simple coiffure as, for instance, in the famous 
head in the Capitol often called Ariadne; cf. G. Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, 26 and Fig. 19. This would 
have closed the outline of the face by a straight line. The idea was, however, abandoned. 

" Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pl. 35, 1. 

* Diepolder, op. cit., 40; about or after 362 B.C. 

* Joseph Brummer, New York. Through the kindness of Mr. Brummer, the head was temporarily displayed in 
the Fine Arts Department of Indiana University, where I had the opportunity of studying it. Head of a young 
girl, probably from a memorial statue. Height 13.5 inches. Greek marble, yellow patina; prepared for insertion 
into a separately worked torso. Nose was broken off; otherwise the head is well preserved. Most of the surface 
is covered with sinter, of which only a small portion around the right eye has been removed thus far. 

** The neo-classic leanings of the late-Attic school: H. K. Siisserott, Griechische Plastik des 4. ]hdts. v. Chr., 
84 ff. 

* JOAI., 11 (1908), 152 ff., and pls. 3-4, from which our illustration was taken. Now Istambul, Museum. 
The head came from Thasos, and possibly belonged to one of the statues in the stoa of “Artemis Polo,” cf. the 
report of excavation by Macridy Bey, JdI, 27 (1912), 1 ff.; particularly 17, statue No. 6. The stoa, which 
contained a stone bench for dedicatory statues along the rear wall, was dated by Macridy in the first half of the 
2nd century B.C., op. cit., 7, yet may actually be later; for the statues, some of which can be dated in the 1st 
century B.C. from inscriptions on their bases, cf. M. Schede, RM., 35 (1920), 68. Whether or not the head 
from the Wix collection really formed part of the group, it must at any rate be slightly older than these statues. 
Rather than a Roman copy wa “Scopaic” original, cf. C. Picard, La Sculpture antique de Phidias etc., 149, it 
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is a late Hellenistic work of the second half of the 2nd century B.C. The broadly outlined eyes may, perhaps, 
be explained as a monumentalizing variation of such older models as, for instance, the well-known head from 
Tegea, cf. the frontal +44 in E. Buschor, Die Plastik der Griechen, 90. But similar forms occur again 


in late Hellenistic heads, like the one from Rome, RM., 53 (1938), pl. 20, recently dated by R. Horn between 
150 and 125 B.C., op. cit., 90. If the same date is accepted for the head from the Wix collection, then the 
latter would be about contemporary with the Aphrodite of Melos, cf. Horn, op. cit., 83 and pl. 15, 1, with 
whom indeed it shares the expression of a certain superficial agility, a naively extroverted temper, quite char- 
acteristic of these works but wholly foreign to older Greek art. Within its time, the head is an interesting 
achievement both for its personal style and for its unusually good quality. 
™ M. Bieber, JdI., 38-39 (1923-24), 251 ff.; Antike Plastik WV. yo gewid met, 16 ff.; Laurenzi, Rm. 54 
1939), 51 F. 
see for instance, is the case of a fine head in the Museum of Rhodes in “Lysippean” style, A. Maiuri, Clara 
Rhodos, 2, 30 ff., pl. 1. For a good “Scopaic’” example, yet of local workmanship, see the head of a youth in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, No. 11, 91, I, acquired in 1911 and “said by the vendor to have 
been found at Ialysos, Rhodes, outside the fort.’ The quoted words are from the notes of J. Marshall, kindly 
transmitted to the writer by Miss G. M. A. Richter. Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Bulletin, 6 (1911), 210 ff., and Metropolitan Museum of Art Handbook of the Classical collection (1930), 
272 f. Another ‘“‘Scopaic” head from Thasos, Picard, BCH., 45, (1921), 132 ff. For similar observations on the 
school of Cyprus during the 4th century B.C., cf. S. Casson, Ancient Cyprus, 198 ff. and the illustrations on 
1. 1 and 15, 2. 
z Compare for a contrast, such contemporary works as the head from Eretria in Berlin, B. 95, Bliimel, Katalog, 
3, pl. 15, which indeed comes very close to the style of Praxiteles or the Demeter at Boston. probably from 
Athens, Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, No. 27. 
* G. Jacopi, Clara Rhodos, 5, 1, 23 ff. No. 3 and pl. 3. 
* Antike Denkmaler, 3, pl. 11 ff. H. K. Siisserott, op. cit., 118, n. 121, thinks that this sarcophagus, also, shows 
Attic influence. He dates it 340-330 B.C.; cf. the Attic Tomb Statue in M. Collignon, Statues funéraires, 158, 


mentioned above in note 4. 
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Head of a Young Girl 


New York, Mr. Joseph Brummer 





Fig. 8. GREEK Il (?) CENTURY B.¢ Fig. 9, GREEK IV CENTURY B.C. 
Head of a Young Girl Head of a Veiled Woman 
Istembul, Museum Rhodes, Museum 
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THE REMBRANDT PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART _ ByO. Benzscu 


the seventeenth century was not only the great period of her artistic activity 

but also that of her world-wide economic domination. During this time 
Dutch trade carried Dutch painting throughout the world. From the seven- 
teenth century on Dutch pictures formed the main part of the international art 
trade. Dutch paintings were the first which came from Europe to the North 
American colonies and the first also which were executed on North American 
soil. We meet them in overwhelming majority in the great aristocratic collec- 
tions of the Baroque in the Northern European countries, and often they were 
the pride of some prominent Italian collector also, as for instance, of Conte 
Rufto of Messina, who was one of Rembrandt’s last patrons. 


The democratic character of Dutch art in itself appealed to the bourgeois 
amateur, hence Dutch paintings or imitations of them decorated such middle 
class homes as that of Goethe’s father. What made Dutch paintings attractive 
to collectors in former centuries was their subjects, even more than their pic- 
torial quality. In the nineteenth century this was changed by the influence of 
French artists who established pictorial quality as the main value. Influenced 
by the tendencies of contemporary painting, art collectors began more and 
more to concentrate on the point of pictorial quality. Pictorial quality is the 
basic feature of the collecting of Dutch painting in America during the later 
nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries. This is the reason why works by 
Rembrandt came to this country in such large numbers that it is now hardly 
possible to study this master thoroughly without the knowledge of his works 
in the United States. 

The main strength of the Dutch section in the National Gallery is its series 
of paintings by Rembrandt. Recognition of the fact that paintings by Rem- 
brandt gathered in one room and undisturbed by even important neighbors 
enhance each other and achieve a solemn and mysterious totality, led to the 
shaping of the Rembrandt Room. I do not hesitate to call this room, with its 
paneling of stained oak and with its careful setting of select masterpieces in 
splendid daylight, one of the best modern museum achievements. It contains 
nine works of the master, each of which is given large breathing space to 
develop its individuality. With one exception, all belong to the category of the 


I: the history of painting and collecting Holland holds a unique place, as 
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portrait or of the monologue figure, as do most of the Rembrandts which have 
left European collections during recent decades. Accordingly works of the 
artist’s mature and late periods prevail over those of the earlier years. It may be 
useful to reconsider the problems and questions connected with their position 
in Rembrandt's oexzvre, as some new light on facts and dates may be obtained. 

The earliest of these nine Rembrandt paintings is the Portrait of an Oriental 
(Fig. 2).* The half-length figure of a bearded man faces the onlooker. It is 
built up in a simple pyramidal composition, while a turban enhances the shape 
of the dominating head. The attitude of the man—the right hand grasping the » 
belt, the left resting on a stick—would suggest that he is standing upright; but ’ 
some shifting in the body’s balance, expressed mainly in the contour, does not 
exclude a sitting posture. The left shoulder comes to the fore, the right goes 
back into space, breaking through the plane of the simple silhouette in a way 
typical of the Baroque. A beam of light falls diagonally from’ the upper left 
corner, shaping the yellowish-red face which is moulded with broad summar- 
izing brush strokes bare of details. The painter’s interest was concentrated upon 
the turban’s shimmering coils of violet, blue, yellow, and silvery-white silk. 
The reflection of this head lights up, slightly, the rest of the body that was 
purposely left in the dark. The paint covers a ground of cool yellowish-grey, 
harmonizing beautifully with the black design of the sleeve. The dark olive- 
grey of the mantle frames the dusky wine-red velvet of the tunic. A ruby in- 
creases the luster of the gold chain. The hands look as though covered with 
gloves, so dark is their claylike hue, a feature which occurs also in the half- 
length figure of an Oriental at Munich, dated 1633.” 

Rembrandt imagined the world of the Bible as a richly colored Orient reach- 
ing his own doorstep, for he never traveled. His Dutch predecessors, Lastman 
and Pynas, the Caravaggio and Elsheimer followers, had already led the way. 
But Rembrandt was not satisfied with an abstract invention: he wanted to see 
his heroes in reality. Figures of Turks were not unfamiliar to the quays of 
seventeenth century Amsterdam. In the Portuguese Synagogues and the sur- 
rounding little houses of the Seminary Jewish antiquity was still alive. Rem- 
brandt drew and painted figures like this from living models. They are not 
among his most highly appreciated works but they exhale a certain rough 
power. The three-quarter length figure of an Oriental in the Metropolitan 
Museum, dated 1632,° and the half-length figure of the High Priest Aaron in 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire (dated 1633, not 1635 as is usually 
indicated) ,* show still the devout modeling of the paint characteristic of Rem- 
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. REMBRANDT, Bust of a Little Girl ( pen drawing ) 
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Dresden. Print Room 





A Gil with a Broom 


Washington, National Gallery of 
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brandt’s earliest years. Then a new trend starts toward the grand and Baroque, 
a trend which discards earlier achievements. It is clearly visible in a group of 
drawings done about 1633/34. Figures of the kind reproduced here (Figs. 3 
& 5, the latter published for the first time) were used by Rembrandt not only 
for portraits but also for biblical paintings. The drawing in the De Grez Col- 
lection in Brussels seems to prepare for the Belshazzar (Knowsley House, Earl 
of Derby). The new grand style was attained in paintings of Orientals done in 
1635° and 1637.° We may, therefore, tentatively date the Washington picture 
around 1634, the year of the Jewish Scholar in the Nostitz Collection, Prague. * 

Next in order of time follows the Polish Nobleman (Fig. 1). The painting 
is signed and dated 1637.* Figures from the Slavic East appealed to Rembrandt 
no less than those from the Orient. The young artist was attracted by the pic- 
turesque dress of Polish warriors; the mature man portrayed an officer of the 
regiment Lysowski in the Polish Rider of the Frick Collection. Polish figures 
appear first in his graphic work about 1631. The little figure of an old Pole in 
black chalk (Fig. 4, Lugano, Wendland Collection), still reminiscent of the 
beggar studies of the late 1620’s, was soon followed by two etchings (Bartsch 
172, dated 1631, and Bartsch 182). Polish dresses occur here and there, either 
in portraits (including self-portraits) or in supernumeraries like the little 
groom in the etching of the Good Samaritan (1633). 

After the climax of a ponderous and ostentatious Baroque about 1635, 
Rembrandt turns back in the following years to medieval refinement and in- 
timacy; to late Gothic and manneristic fantasy. That means a certain increase 
of the fantastic element on the one hand and the forming of a thorough psy- 
chological realism on the other. Character studies of all kinds were accumu- 
lated in highly refined and detailed pen drawings, ready for use in depicting 
the sermons of saints and other similar events. At this time Rembrandt painted 
the portrait of the Polish Nobleman in Washington. How general, almost 
abstract the Orientals seem in comparison with this lively, animated figure 
which “speaks” not only in its total expression but in every little detail and 
ornament, in every little flame of light and flourish of shade! It is the progress 
from an indifferent mask to a personality full! of restlessness and nervous ten- 
sion. How much more tense is the grasp of the hand, how curved the indented 
outlines! The color scale is built up on the contrast of warm and cool: the red 
of the coat, the fiery layer under the brown fur, the reddish gold of the chain 
contrast with the bluish hues in the fur, in the baton and in the greenish-grey 


foil of the crumbling wall. 
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The Portrait of an Old Lady with a Prayer-Book® shows a figure full of the , 
rigidity, constraint and severity of Holland’s Calvinist society (Fig. 13). She 
is enclosed in her black silk dress and white millstone collar as if in armor. The 
outlines are unusually straight. Spatial indications are kept to a minimum. The 
lady is turned slightly to the left but the contour is almost symmetrical. The 
recession of the planes is indicated only by the sharp foreshortening of the 
armchair. These features point to a stage of Rembrandt's development later 
than 1643, as the date has heretofore been read. A similar subject of 1643, the 
Old Woman with the Bible in the Hermitage, Leningrad,*® shows a flowing 
softness of style enveloped in modulations of lights and shadows, which is 
foreign to the present picture. So the assumption based on a recent cleaning, 
that the date may have been 1647, gains likelihood. The portrait may be better 
compared with the portrait of Adriaentje Hollaer, the wife of the painter 
Sorgh, which Rembrandt did in 1647." Even there the shape of the hand is 
much softer and lacks the wooden stiffness; but the person portrayed is con- 
siderably younger. And the expression of the face of this old lady is so im- 
mensely human that the onlooker becomes reconciled with the idea of its being 
a work by Rembrandt. 

With the figure of A Girl with a Broom, which is signed and dated 
165 (1),'* we enter the mature period of Rembrandt (Fig. 6). People working 
about the house were favored subjects of the painters of Rembrandt’s native 
city Leiden. The emphasis was there laid on the activity as such, on the moral 
value and religious dignity of everyday work. Rembrandt was more interested 
in the human side of the subject and the genre painting became a portrait. This 
little girl was surely a maid in the artist’s household. Six years before he had 
portrayed a charming little creature of the same sort in a picture of Dulwich 
College Gallery, London.** Now it was Hendrickje who had advanced to the 
rank of huisfrouw and needed a helper in the artist’s housekeeping.** So the 
girl in the red bodice came upon the stage. The artist portrayed her twice. In 
the Stockholm portrait of the same year,*® she leans thoughtfully upon a win- 
dow ledge. The burning scarlet-red of her dress, standing out from the pitch- 
dark background, becomes indelibly fixed upon the onlooker’s memory. Rem- 
brandt prepared for this picture in a drawing in the Dresden Print Room 
(Fig. 7) .° In the Washington picture, she holds a broom firmly clasped in her 
arm as she leans over the wooden parapet of one of those open fountains, such 
as used to be found in the courtyards of Dutch houses. A bucket and a metal 
basin complete the still-life. In both paintings she looks earnestly at the on- 
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looker as if she were puzzled by the activity of the man with the brush. 

The paint is of a miraculous substantiality. The white of the dress, in spite 
of being slightly tinted by a greyish-golden hue, has a shining splendor fram- 
ing the fiery red of the bodice. Reddish and greenish hues interchange in the 
face beneath the reddish hair. The shadowy surroundings re-echo the values 
of red, green, and gold in a warm glow. 

The only biblical subject among the Rembrandt paintings in the National 
Gallery is Potiphar’s Wife Accusing Jose ph (Fig. 8) , signed and dated 1655.** 
About 1655 Rembrandt studied Persian and Indian miniature paintings assidu- 
ously, copying them in highly ingenious and original pen drawings. The in- 
fluence of these studies is noticeable in the biblical paintings of these years. 
Potiphar is a figure who has stepped out of one of those miniatures. He keeps 
in the shadow out of which the golden damask of his garment shines mysteri- 
ously. He leans silently over the shoulder of his wife listening to her report. 
The radiating salmon color of her robe concentrates most of the light. The light 
bluish and greyish white zone of the bed linen separates her from Joseph's 
figure in golden yellow. The young man, resigned to his fate, endures the 
slander silently. In spite of the calm there reigns an immense tension between 
the three people. The foreground is again covered by shadow, out of which 
glows the deep red of Joseph’s mantle to which the woman points as proof of 
her false accusation. 

The Kaiser Friedrich Museum possesses another, slightly smaller version of 
the same composition, also dated 1655 (Fig. 9). The divergence from the 
Washington picture is considerable. The woman points at Joseph himself and 
keeps his mantle under her feet. She looks more excited, Joseph more pathetic. 
Luxury of garments and furniture have increased. The dark space above the 
figures widens. 

Which version is the earlier? There is no doubt that the Washington version 
surpasses that of Berlin in depth of psychical expression. But the Berlin version 
seems to be a step further in pictorial refinement, so we may regard it as 
the later.*® 

The old Rembrandt accepted very few orders for female portraits. Those 
which he did accept resulted in works of masterly concentration and clarifica- 
tion like the Portrait of a Young W oman Holding a Pink (Fig. 12).'° About 
the middle of the fifties, Rembrandt approached most closely the classic art of 
the Venetian Cinquecento, especially that of Titian. In portraiture he reached 
the utmost simplicity. The value of the plane is restored; all breaking through 
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of the picture plane is discarded. The figure is built up in a clear pyramid, 
symmetrically arranged, only slightly shifted in space. On the other hand, this 
does not mean that the power of space is diminished. On the contrary, it is 
increased as the quiet planes suggest much more intensely the volume of the 
body disappearing into atmospheric space behind it. This is achieved by mas- 
terly painting. In this portrait every shape is immovably fixed but free from 
coercion, in a silent harmony. How compactly and softly the hands are modeled 
in their negligent attitude! The color scale, too, is as simple as possible, based 
on black, white, red, and yellow. A dark glowing red appears in the flower 
and in a strip of cloth peeping out from the sleeves and intermingled with 
golden embroidery in the tablecloth. Both colors dominate the beautiful apple 
still-life. The direction and restraint of statement make the human character 
speak with an incomparable intensity. Works of the kind became the basis for 
the formation of classical Dutch art. 

The years about 1660 are especially rich in self-portraits. The Master seems 
to have wished to hold his own in a time of economic and social distress. The 
unbroken power of his artistic spirit triumphed over the reverses of life. He 
appears in Olympian grandeur in the self-portrait of 1658 in the Frick Collec- 
tion. The Washington Se/f-Portrait of 1659 (Fig. 11) ®° and the Louvre Se/f- 
Portrait of 1660 show how an unextinguished fire of mind glows through a 
declining physique. The figure in the Washington portrait, turned to the left, 
completely fills the frame without becoming heavy, as it is modeled with 
infinite softness in a dark velvety grey. Paint applied in vibrating spots over the 
hidden glow of a bolus ground suggests the material of a fur. The contrast 
between cool and warm tones prevails. The shape of the reddish-brown hands 
is blurred in shadow; the face shines in radiant pink with spots and lights in 
red, ochre, and pale yellow, lined with a foil of grey. The contrast to this warmth 
gives a blue hue to the black of the cap and the icy grey of the hair. The gaze 
of the eyes, grey like a moss agate, is impenetrably deep. The painter scratched 
golden lights into the cloudy mass of hair with the stick of the brush. The 
function of the brushwork for drawing is most obvious. The modeling of form 
is not only the result of the coloristic values but also of the surface of paint. 
This is in harmony with the relief-like character of the composition—the back- 
ground closes like a relief ground around the figure—which suggests depth of 
space better than all the Baroque diagonals ever could. 

The classic grandeur of Rembrandt’s mature style coincides with the move- 
ment of classicism which Holland shared with the countries of Western Europe 
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during the second half of the seventeenth century. This brought about the 
strongly architectonic character of his compositions which have sometimes 
distinctly classical features. The outstanding example is the large historical 
painting of The Oath of Julius Civilis, which must have fitted very well into 
the classical architecture of Van Campen’s newly built City Hall of Amsterdam. 
We meet with such features also in the portrait of A Young Man Seated at a 
Table (Fig. 10), signed and dated 1663,” which is one of Rembrandt's works 
with a strongly emphasized architectonic character. The shape of the head 
can be circumscribed by a blunt cone (not dissimilar to that which sometimes 
occurs with Cézanne) and is repeated by the hat. So Rembrandt achieves the 
marvelous climax of the mountain-like towering of this figure. The figure 
stands out as an imposing architectural form against the background of a solid 
wall, which is not recognizable as material but is effective in its function of 
closing the space. A classical blind window is cut into this wall, increasing the 
figure’s character of relief-like enclosure between planes and fastening it 
almost mathematically into an architectonic framework that reminds us of 
Poussin. At the same time it looks like a door leading into the beyond, yet a 
door that is walled up. The figure is as if it were painted on gold ground: the 
face seems to shine from the reflection of evening light. The head is drawn care- 
fully with glazing paint. The broadly washing brush sketched the planes of 
the hands first and shaped them afterwards by setting in dark intervals and 
shadows. 

The death of the Roman virgin Lucretia dishonored by Tarquinius was one 
of the chief moral subjects of the Renaissance and Baroque. It was treated 
either as a dramatic mass scene or as a cold intellectual display of anatomical 
knowledge (as for instance by Diirer). Rembrandt took up the subject in his 
last years and brought out all the deep human qualities it contains. He made 
it the lonely struggle of a wounded soul, in all its frightful tension, choosing 
between shame and death. So he made the subject in the painting of the 
National Gallery (Fig. 14)?? a monologue figure—the main content of his 
late art. Lucretia lifts the dagger, her face takes the expression of a dying per- 
son and her left hand is raised as if feeling the way into the dark region before 
her. The most substantial thing in the picture is the golden embroidery of the 
garment—face and hands are those of a somnambulist, fading, seen as in a 
dream. : 

We are at a point in Rembrandt’s development where the immense archi- 
tectonic firmness of the classical period begins to dissolve. The dissolution 
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has gone even farther here than in the Jewish Bride in the Rijksmuseum, prov- 
ing that that is an earlier work. The old varnish, beneath which this painting 
is marvelously preserved, however, accentuates the general gold tone too much. 
A cleaning will reveal beautiful shining whites. Rembrandt used for a ground 
a sort of rough sackcloth, sometimes brushing the paint over it with a half-dry 
brush, attaining in this way the immaterialization of the medium which he 
achieved in his drawings with the reed pen on coarse paper. 

Two years later Rembrandt took up this theme once again in the painting in 
the Institute of Art at Minneapolis.** There Lucretia grasps a bell rope, arous- 
ing servants and kinsfolk after having applied the deadly stroke to herself. 
Her attitude seems to be petrified under the weight of fate. 

We do not know how many of Rembrandt’s master-works will emerge 
unharmed from the chaos of Europe. It is a heartening thought that this country 
has by its recent collecting succeeded in assembling so many within its borders, 
safeguarding this precious heritage for posterity. 


The works of Rembrandt are quoted according to the numbers of: C. Hofstede de Groot, Beschreibendes und 
hritisches Verzeichnis der W orke der hervorragendsten hollaendischen Maler des 17. Jahrhunderts, 1907- 
1927, VI (1915); C. Hofstede de Groot, Die Handzeichnungen Rembrandts, 1906; A. Bartsch, Catalogue 
raisonné de toutes les estampes qui forment I’ oeuvre de Rembrandt, 1797. 

* Hofstede de Groot 351, signed. 

* Hofstede de Groot 348. 

® Hofstede de Groot 349. 

* Hofstede de Groot 346. I had the opportunity of examining the date in full sunlight when the painting came 
to Amsterdam for the Rembrandt Exhibition of 1932. It is unmistakably 1633. 

* Hofstede de Groot 353. Brussels, D. A. J. Kessler. 

* Hofstede de Groot 344. Heemstede (Holland), Frau von Pannwitz. 

" Hofstede de Groot 236. 

* Hofstede de Groot 271. 

® Hofstede de Groot 876. Signed and dated, but the date is no longer clearly visible. 

* Hofstede de Groot 319. 

™ Hofstede de Groot 865. 

* Hofstede de Groot 299. 

* Hofstede de Groot 327, dated 1645. 

* Cf. W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt und seine Umgebung, Strassburg, 1905. 

* Hofstede de Groot 330. 

* Hofstede de Groot, Handzeichnungen, 253. 

* Hofstede de Groot 18. 

** A rough pen sketch by Rembrandt in the Munich Print Room (Hofstede de Groot, Handzeichnungen, 365) 
also helps to clarify the relation between the two versions. It shows the Washington version. The posture of 
the woman with her legs crossed, as we see it in the Berlin version, is a correction superimposed afterwards. 
The signature of this drawing is false, and its falsifier worked with the same pen into the drawing itself. 
This is the reason why it was regarded as doubtful though its nucleus is a genuine work by Rembrandt. 
Cf. O. Benesch in, Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fuer Vervielfaeltigende Kunst, Wien, 1925, XLVIII. 

*” Hofstede de Groot 878. Signed and dated 1656. 

* Hofstede de Groot 554. Signed and dated 1659. 

™ Hofstede de Groot 784. 

™ Hofstede de Groot 218. Signed and dated 1664. 

* Hofstede de Groot 220. Signed and dated 1666. 
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Fig. 12. REMBRANDT, Portrait of a Young Woman Fig. 13. REMBRANDT, Old Lad; 
Holding a Pink With a Prayer-Book 
Washington, National Gallery of Art Washington, National Gallery of Art 





Fig. 14. REMBRANDT, Lucretia 
Washingion, National Gallery of Art 
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Fig. 1. Map of Detroit River, 1752, showing “ribbon farms.” 


with an inset plan of the Fort, 1749 








EARLY CITY PLANS FOR DETROIT, 
A PROJECTED AMERICAN METROPOLIS 


By BuForD L. PICKENS 


In spite of the existence of many conscientious town-planning associations 
and of trained specialists in the planning and administration of towns, there 
prevails a shocking lack of direction and an inability to remove the most 
obvious inconveniences. . . . Armies of specialists are no help when what is 
missing is a universal attitude covering the whole of life —Sigfried Giedion? 


MERICANS had an opportunity seldom occurring in history to lay out 


the sites of their future cities upon virgin soil. It is singular, there- 

fore, that we should now see the disintegration of our large 
urban centers which were founded in most cases less than one or two hundred 
years ago. Even with our mechanical means for improvement and all the 
facilities of science and invention, we continue to have more paralysis and 
decay blighting our cities rather than less of it. Is the underlying cause of this 
dilemma simply that as citizens we have never had among us a clear concep- 
tion of what a city should be? 

Many of our great, sprawling municipalities have reached their present 
congested condition through chaotic, although not always unpredictable, ex- 
pansion from an original village. Whenever towns were platted they usually 
followed the rigid pattern of rectangular blocks and uniform streets, intro- 
duced into this country by William Penn in his plan for Philadelphia, 1682. 
This system coincided with the method of laying out United States public 
lands, first used by the Ohio Company in 1786-87.” 

Since that time the surveyor’s gridiron, at small scale, has been the standard 
pattern for American towns and cities, regardless of conditions or site. It 
seemed to offer order, but it was an order of a limited and purely utilitarian 
sort, more convenient to the surveyor and the land speculator than to the social 
and economic life of the citizens. 

Today, the fabric of narrow, right-angled streets stretching mile after mile, 
binds our cities relentlessly and challenges those who would alter them. Our 
attention, therefore, is directed to the rare attempts, made here and there by a 
few individuals, to lay out an American city upon a studied plan, especially 
when it embodied a conception of the nature and structure of a city so that the 
original scheme might be the basis of a healthy and organic growth. 

For its early, partially executed plan Detroit is unique among American 
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cities. Although it was, like Washington, D. C., conceived as a city and platted 
de novo on a selected site,* modern Detroit, unlike the Capital, began with a 
scheme which avoided the inflexible gridiron pattern. Instead, it provided 
well articulated, large scale units expressly arranged to facilitate the expan- 
sion of a great metropolis. Its author observed that “Nature has destined 
the City of Detroit to be a great interior emporium equal, if not superior, to 
any other on the surface of the terraqueous globe.” * The origin of his compre- 
hensive plan is worthy of more study than it has received. What circumstances 
made the project possible? Who were responsible for the conception of the 
city, and what were the ideas that guided them? 

Detroit has the curious distinction of twice having been laid out according 
to a well considered plan — and having lost both of them. The approximate 
site for the first Detroit was selected by its founder, Sieur de la Mothe Cadillac, 
prior to the close of the seventeenth century. During the years he served as 
commandant of Michilimackinac, fur-trading post and Jesuit mission in north- 
ern Michigan, Cadillac conceived a plan for a more permanent and prosperous 
settlement to be built on the lower straits between Lake Ste. Claire and Lake 
Erie. Here was a commercially strategic location, near the southern extremity 
and midway along the chain of waterways which linked half a continent. 
Unfortunately, his old friend the Comte de Frontenac, Governor of New 
France, died in 1698, and Cadillac was unable to persuade the new Governor 
that his projected city so far inland was either necessary or feasible. Deter- 
mined, he set out in 1699 for Versailles where he laid the scheme for his ville 
du Détroit before Comte de Pontchartrain, Minister of Marine for Louis XIV. 
Pontchartrain, recognizing the advantages of this new colony for both com- 
mercial and military purposes, approved the plan and sent Cadillac back to 
Montreal to organize the settlement company. 

With an expedition of one hundred Frenchmen (fifty soldiers and fifty 
artisans) and about as many friendly Indians, Cadillac reached the straits in 
July 1701, after a forty-eight day journey by canoe and portage. The exact site 
was selected at the narrowest part of the river on the north bank where the 
ground, though flat, was high. At once they set about to erect a palisaded village 
enclosure called Fort Pontchartrain. The space inside the enclosure, a square 
arpent of ground (about 200 square feet) , was laid out in formal, four-square 
streets like a miniature Roman town (Fig. 1, inset) .° Besides the garrison it 
also contained a chapel dedicated to Ste. Anne, a storehouse filled with goods, 
a public bakehouse and numerous simple dwellings for the inhabitants. 
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As Cadillac had anticipated, the new village attracted the Indians; several 
tribes, Hurons, Ottawas, and Potawatomi, settled nearby. Their locations are 
indicated on the map (Fig. 1).° From many letters and inventory records we 
know that Cadillac tried as best he could to put Fort Pontchartrain “in a posi- 
tion to do without provisions from Canada forever.” He advocated among 
other progressive institutions the building of a hospital, a school for Indians 
as well as his own people, and the establishment of a militia composed of 
Indians with French officers. With the fervor of a modern chamber of com- 
merce Cadillac advertised his project in glowing terms to the people of Mont- 
real and Quebec. So well did he describe his new village that within a year, 
many new colonists had arrived and the limits of the original Fort had to 
be extended. 

Of all the acts of Cadillac during the first years, none has had more lasting 
effect on the City of Detroit than his feudal land grants and conveyances. By 
authority of the French government he issued deeds with property rights, sub- 
ject to varying conditions and taxes, not only within the Fort but also above 
and below it along the river. The French custom of dividing the land along the 
river into narrow slices seems to have resulted from the wish of each family to 
have access to the river highway, and to live not too far from the protection of 
the Fort on the one hand, and near the society of its neighbors on the other. 
These peculiarly shaped “ribbon” or “shoestring farms” were approximately 
three miles deep, but were commonly only two arpents (385 feet) wide; some 
were wider (Fig. 1). Since most of these lands were held intact within the 
family for generations and were later confirmed by the U. S. Government, we 
can thus account today for the prevalence of French names borne by the present 
north and south streets which follow the boundaries of these elongated farms.® 
Frequent offsets in the east and west cross streets of the present city indicate 
subsequent owners’ attempts to thwart the expanding gridiron of city streets at 
their property lines. 

Early in 1711 Cadillac was removed from his post at Fort Pontchartrain for 
political reasons and was appointed Governor of the new colony of Louisiana. 
The young village destined to be the future Detroit had survived many ordeals 
under his guidance, but at the end of the first ten difficult years it fell short of 
its founder’s expectations. However, it was to Cadillac’s credit that the enter- 
prise continued at all when one considers the distance from other centers of 
civilization as well as the courage and tact necessary to cope with the opposing 
forces of nature, the natives, the Jesuits and even the intrigue within his own 
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government. The name Fort Pontchartrain clung to the place long after 
Cadillac’s departure but was gradually dropped in favor of Fort du Détroit, 
occasionally (on maps) Fort des Frangois, and finally just Detroit. For almost 
sixty years the city of the straits existed as a purely French colony.® 

Today the casual visitor to modern industrial Detroit will see little in its 
buildings, monuments and public ways to record the French heritage. One 
finds here no viexx carré, although Fort Pontchartrain was founded seventeen 
years before New Orleans. In 1805 a fire decisively removed all buildings 
except one from the old French town of Detroit, which had been built prin- 
cipally of wood. However, we may obtain a fairly accurate notion of the town 
as it appeared in 1794 from a contemporary view looking eastward toward 
the Fort from the lower river bank (Fig. 2).*° This meticulous water color 
shows the pier, the stockade, the west gate and bastion, the three-story barracks 
or citadel inside at the far left. Among the dozen or more houses there are 
several different types, each distinctly French. All the houses have small dormer 
attic windows placed low over the wall head. The roof lines and other details 
indicate at least three variations of familiar “Quebec” types.*’ But in order to 
see extant houses of the early period now, one must cross the river to Amhurst- 
burg on the Canadian side. 

In spite of the absence of an old French Quarter, Detroit today possesses a 
unique and far more valuable contribution related indirectly to eighteenth 
century France, viz., Grand Circus Park with its broad radiating avenues (Fig. 
4), and the Campus Martius. The complete history of this extant fragment of 
a grand plan, giving the reasons why Detroit could have platted even half a 
“Place de l’Etoile’”’ before Paris had done so, and the tragic account of the 
frustration of the plan’s development, has never yet been written. Here, it will 
suffice to outline a few of the principal facts, particularly those which place the 
early nineteenth century plan in relationship to the main current of town plan- 
ning ideas. 

When Michigan territory was formed in 1805, President Jefferson appointed 
Chief Justice Augustus B. Woodward, two other judges, and Governor Wil- 
liam Hull, who together were to take over the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive duties at Detroit, the capital. Woodward, arriving before the Governor, 
just after the destructive fire of June 11, 1805, had wiped out the eighteenth 
century town, became the prime mover of the new government. Like Cadillac, 
he had a mind sufficiently comprehensive to originate a great enterprise and 
the capacity and perseverance to set it in motion. Thus, while accepting the 
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responsibility of obtaining and administering relief to the stricken community, 
Judge Woodward, sensing an opportunity rarely offered to any man, laid out 
a ground plan by which the new town (Fig. 3)** could grow unimpeded to 
the proportions of a great city (Fig. 5).** 

Largely through Woodward's efforts, this plan for the City of Detroit, known 
as the “Governor and Judges’ Plan,” together with the legislation necessary 
to put it into effect, was adopted by Congress.** The legislation made adjust- 
ment to all land owners whose property was affected by the new arrangement 
and democratically provided that every person over seventeen years of age who 
was in Detroit at the time of the fire was to have a lot containing five thousand 
square feet in the new town.*® The remaining lands were to be sold and the 
fund used for certain public buildings. 

Let us look at this master plan (Fig. 5) and the original platted portion of it 
(Fig. 3), first to see exactly what it was like, and second to examine its possible 
connection with L’Enfant’s plan of Washington and to the classical tradition 
in city and garden design. The basis of the scheme, to use Woodward’s own 
words, “‘is an equilateral triangle having sides of four thousand feet each, and 
divided into six sections by a perpendicular line from every angle bisecting 
the opposite side, with squares, circuses and other open spaces of ground where 
six avenues and where twelve avenues intersect, with lots of about 5000 square 
feet, with an alley or lane coming to the rear of every lot, with subordinate 
streets of sixty feet width, with a fine internal space of ground (he refers to 
the triangular inside sections) for education and other purposes, with grand 
avenues to the four cardinal points of two hundred feet width, and with other 
avenues of one hundred twenty feet width . . . the town shall consist of similar 
sections to be successively laid out, extending the plan for some miles up the 
River Detroit, and some miles down by gradual process, without inconven- 
ience, whenever the growing city or public interest might require it ...”*® 

Without considering the quality of Judge Woodward's mind as evidenced 
by his interests and writings, some historians have attributed his incredibly 
bold conception to naiveté—an eccentric country judge intoxicated with the 
sight of Washington, and the possession of a copy of L’Enfant’s plan.** This 
conclusion underestimates both the man and the plan. 

Woodward was born in New York in 1774; he received his A.B. degree 
from King’s College, Columbia University in 1793. He lived for a while in 
Philadelphia and then in Virginia. In 1795 he met and later became a friend 
and lifelong admirer of Thomas Jefferson. It was natural that young Wood- 
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ward would be attracted to the new city of Washington where he practiced 
law, took an active part in civic affairs, and was elected to the District of 
Columbia’s first council. As early as 1801 he had published two serious critiques 
indicating intensive reading, reflection, and an extreme breadth of interests— 
Considerations on the Substance of the Sun, and Considerations on the Gov- 
ernment of the Terr:tory of Columbia —both published in Washington. 
Throughout the greater part of his life he continued to work on some project 
for publication.** 

Following the American pattern of an eighteenth century gentleman, Wood- 
ward combined these scholarly traits, not unsuccessfully, with a business enter- 
prise.’ Wherever he went (Washington, Detroit and Florida), he made 
extensive investments in real estate, most of which proved financially sound. 
Records show that he began buying property in Washington in 1797 and made 
his last purchase of five lots in 1804, the year before he came to Detroit. In the 
back of his pocket memorandum book,”° for the years 1802-1804, Woodward 
had fixed small sections cut from the engraved survey of Washington with all 
blocks of property numbered.”* Notations, check marks, and dotted lines in 
ink indicate his interest in numerous lots which, in most cases, were located 
near an important square or public building. A note in his journal tells us that 
Judge Woodward knew Major L’Enfant, planner of the capital city, as a client 
in his law practice at Washington before he came to Detroit.** From their 
common friendship with Jefferson we can assume that there may have been an 
even closer relationship between the two. 

However, it does not require a penetrating investigation to discover that 
L’Enfant’s plan of Washington and Woodward's scheme for Detroit, although 
spiritually akin, are generically quite different. The plan of Washington is 
basically a gridiron system of streets overlaid by diagonals but not organically 
related to them, even though the whole is skillfully adjusted to the rolling con- 
tour and to the irregular configuration of the angular fork in the river (Fig. 
6).*% It has been called ‘‘a Philadelphia griddled across Versailles.” Perhaps 
because of the grand scale, the wide diagonal streets and the conception of the 
central mall, Washington was for a long time considered a model city plan. 
There are, nevertheless, several major defects, all arising from the unsuccess- 
ful compromise between the ideas of radial and right-angled streets. These 
defects are: inconveniently shaped lots, dangerous intersections, and the 
numerous irregular fragments of blocks at the intersections which confuse 


rather than enhance the spatial effects. 
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Fig. 3. Platted Portion of ]ud ge W oodward's Plan for 
Greater Detroit, the official survey from 1807 to 1831 





Fig. 4. Grand Circus Park, Detroit, with Radiating Avenues 
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Fig. 6. L’Enfant’s Plan of the City of Washington 
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Fig. 7. Wren's Plan for Rebuilding onde aiter the Five of 1666 
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On the other hand, the original Detroit plan is built upon a completely 
regular, repeating basic unit, which may be seen either as six sections within 
an equilateral triangle, or as twelve sections within a hexagon (Fig. 5). Here 
was a direct solution of a different problem, that of platting a city on flat, level 
ground fronting on the almost straight river bank, and making provision for 
unlimited expansion in any direction, especially anticipated along the river. 
The wide, straight avenues which radiate from the five and one-half acre cir- 
cular parks form the organic skeleton of communications linking all parts of 
the city and constitute a superb application of the Baroque discovery in spatial 
art—the rond-point. The streets are designed with a fine regard for their rela- 
tive importance as traffic arteries, having principal parkways 200 feet wide 
running north and south and secondary diagonal avenues 120 feet wide. The 
intervening triangular sections are treated as superblocks and are served by 
concentric 60-foot subordinate streets.** It is amazing that Woodward could 
foresee and prepare for the needs of a large modern city, which he seemed to 
understand far more clearly than do its citizens today.?° 

Where L’Enfant left many oddly shaped, accidental street intersections in 
his scheme, Woodward cut off the tapering apexes of his triangular blocks, 
squared the corners, throwing more space into the parks and eliminating the 
difficult problems which accompany acute angles along property lines. (See 
especially Figs. 3 and 4, since the small scale of the master plan { Fig. 5} is 
misleading.) Here Woodward drew upon his practical experience in Wash- 
ington real estate where: he had seen the awkward details of street design 
adversely affecting land values. 

Woodward may have received encouragement from L’Enfant, as we know 
he did from Jefferson,?® but to conclude that the early Detroit plan was based 
upon the design of Washington, D. C. is not only to ignore their essential 
differences, but also to overlook other possibilities. In the first place, Wood- 
ward himself possessed a creatively original turn of mind; it was his natural 
tendency to do many things en grand, albeit with study and reflection. As a 
scholar having intellectual affinity with Jefferson, he would have been familiar 
with the classical tradition in town planning. From Italy, especially through 
the works of Serlio and Palladio, principles of city design had been widely 
circulated by architects and writers during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The idea of an interrelated series of open squares or parks, together 
with the concept of spatial unity inherent in radiating street design were the 
chief characteristics of the age in town planning ideals. Famous examples 
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were the parks and gardens of Versailles, begun by LeNotre c. 1661 (Fig. 12), 
the unexecuted schemes for rebuilding London after the fire of 1666 (Figs. 7 
and 8) and the radial plan of Karlsruhe, Germany, 1715 (Fig. 9). 

Woodward had opportunity to study any of these notable designs during 
the months before his plan was finally drawn,?’ if he had not already known 
them. For his problem, the most appropriate models would seem to be the 
projects for the reconstruction of London, especially the famous schemes sub- 
mitted by Sir Christopher Wren, architect, and by John Evelyn, writer, critic, 
and amateur designer. Interest in the London plans had been revived after 
their second publication in 1789 by the Society of Antiquaries of London.** 
As copies were known to have been sent to America, it is not unlikely that 
Woodward might have seen them. 

Besides the obvious similarity of conditions, i.e., riverside cities destroyed 
by fire, the Detroit and London plans have in common certain elements of 
composition not found in others. The eastern (right hand) section of Wren’s 
plan (Fig. 7) consists of a group of five connected places, each treated as a 
center of radiating and concentric streets. Here we may see, in the relationship 
of several centers to each other and to the riverfront, an incipient stage of the 
Detroit plan awaiting development toward greater integration and uni- 
formity. In the western (left hand) section, Wren has suggested the possi- 
bilities of a single perfected unit in octagonal form. Woodward, unrestricted 
by existing city sections, combined the idea of many interrelated units with 
that of geometrical regularity. Thus, he came naturally to abandon the octag- 
onal for the hexagonal system, since an eight-sided figure does not compose 
organically into a compact series.*° 

Evelyn’s first scheme for London (Fig. 8) shows the aesthetic advantage of 
small open spaces (such as Detroit’s Campus Martius) at the intermediate 
intersections between the circles. This variation contributes to the formal unity 
by placing emphasis upon the larger circular areas. Our comparison is not 
drawn to prove that Woodward used the London plans, even though this is 
plausible. Nevertheless, the comparison reveals that his solution was closer to 
the ideas of Wren and Evelyn than to those of L’Enfant, whose plan of Wash- 
ington he knew well. 

In the spirit of his time Woodward was thoroughly imbued with enthusiasm 
for classical things, even to the extent of changing his name from Elias to 
Augustus (c. 1797). Thus we must consider the possibility that for the genesis 
of his plan he turned, like Jefferson, to ancient Rome, whence came the names 
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“Grand Circus” and “Campus Martius” he gave to the main open spaces of his 
town. Vitruvius, the Roman architect writing in the first century B.C., de- 
scribed in great detail how to lay out an ideal city plan based on an octagon 
(Fig. 10) *° with three minor concentric streets arranged like those within the 
typical Detroit hexagon. Vitruvius would certainly have confirmed for Wood- 
ward the value of polygonal planning and the radial plan suggested by more 
recent sources. 

Notwithstanding its kinship to the European tradition, the Detroit plan 
contains a new note that is distinctly American. Taken singly, one of its hex- 
agonal units is a nearly perfect example of the late Baroque ideal town plan— 
with streets varied and wide, radiating in every direction from a central point 
(Fig. 4). However, Woodward was not primarily concerned with creating a 
setting around the palatial residence of a prince, as at Versailles and Karlsruhe, 
nor even around specific buildings, as at London and Washington. He drops 
the notion of unity gained by the dominance of one central point and drives 
toward the idea of continuity, the finite extension of co-ordinated equal units. 
His imaginative scheme reflects an interest in the common people, a concept 
which could find its fullest expression only in America by an American—like 
the idea of mass production which was to emanate from Detroit nearly a century 
later. In its method of planning, its convenience of access, its regularity, order 
and love of mechanical reproduction, Woodward's master plan of 1807 pro- 
vided a startling matrix for modern Detroit.*? 

Judge Woodward's reputation as a planner does not depend alone upon his 
early Detroit plan. Political enemies after ten years of conniving, finally, in 
1818, blocked the possibility of completing the original project. From that time 
onward Detroit grew by selling property subdivided on the checkerboard sys- 
tem. About this time Woodward bought 1,280 acres of land nearly six miles 
inland from the Detroit River.** On a portion of the property at the junction 
of two crossroads he platted a suburban village ““Woodwardville” (Fig. 11). 
Here he demonstrated his ideas on planning at small scale. Since the distances 
within the town were short, he used rectangular units. The unique features 
appear in the variation of the units, and especially in the idea, similar to the 
one used in Detroit, of designing blocks around an interior park, giving every 
lot access to the park as well as a street front. Elaborate surveys were drawn,** 
and in 1825 lots were advertised for sale. Unfortunately, however, Woodward 
was removed** to a judgeship in Florida where he died in 1827 and his town 
was never developed.*° 
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It is not my purpose to argue that Woodward’s master plan would have 
provided a perfect solution for the problems that now face the city planner.*® 
Only principles endure; their particular application must be adapted to the 
needs of each generation. Woodward’s greatest significance is that his plan 
was the expression of a carefully studied and imaginative conception of what 
a great city is. Among his papers, he left a document which gives us his prac- 
tical and aesthetic ideas on the art of city planning. Written in 1818 as a protest 
to the mutilation and destruction of his scheme, this paper presents his case 
against those who refused to believe in the future of Detroit and to prepare for 
it. The following quotation sets forth his guiding principles and demonstrates 


the lasting validity of a universal point of view. 

Cities are the ornament and the pride of human society. What a mass of 
knowledge, what a train of arts were indispensably necessary for their con- 
struction and their maintenance. . . . To defeat the enterprise of establishing 
a great city at this site, from malice, narrow views, illiberal prejudice, ignor- 
ance of the past or the present state of the world and of human affairs, or the 
incapacity to realize events which are sure to arise, for practical purposes is 
contrary to sound policy. .. . A prudent and proper foresight alone can give 
a great city its fair development. Order, regularity, and beauty must charac- 
terize its original ground plan. It must have a capacious grasp. No petty 
interest ought to be permitted to collide with its permanent welfare. Uni- 
formity of plan, amplitude of avenue, of square, of place, of circus, free cir- 
culation of air, and a variety of decoration and embellishment are not to be 
hoped for if one age shall determine, on its limited and contracted view of 
things, that a city can never reach beyond a certain limit. Enough, and more 
than enough, ought to be allowed to give it a full expansion and growth.** 


Today, under alert and intelligent leadership, the present City Plan Com- 
mission has outlined the basis for another long range, flexible master plan. 
There are signs that Detroit’s citizens may welcome a return to planning which 
considers the entirety of life and of living within the city, rather than merely 
the practical expedients of the moment or the delusions of a “city beautiful.” 


* Space, Time and Architecture, Cambridge, The Harvard University Press, 1941, p. 433. 

* The system of dividing land into square sections and townships is attributed to General Rufus Putnam, the 
military engineer of Massachusetts who was one of the directors of the Ohio ey and who led the first 
party of settlers into the Northwest Territory in 1887. Putnam was Surveyor General of the United States from 
1796 to 1803. 

* At least two American cities founded in the early nineteenth century were laid out on virgin soil by surveyors 
who had been associated with the Washington plan. Both cities are interesting American variations of late 
Baroque ideas with diagonal streets radiating from central squares, but unlike Detroit they are based on a 
gridiron system at much smaller scale. Buffalo, New York, was platted by Major Andrew Ellicott and his 
brother Joseph. The former was Surveyor General of the United States in 1792 and made the official survey 
for Washington after L’Enfant was dismissed. See Dr. G. Hunter Bartlett, Buffalo Historical Society Publi- 
cations, XXVI (1922), 3-48. Indianapolis, Indiana, was platted by Alexander Ralston, surveyor, who had 
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assisted at Washington. Ralston’s plat is reproduced in the History of Greater Indianapolis, Chicago, 1910, 
1, 30. 
* He referred to the great cities of Europe: Lisbon, Paris, London and Moscow, and prophesied that within 
one-fourth of the time they had existed, Detroit, with superior natural advantages, under a government more 
free and in times more enlightened, would transcend their importance. “Augustus B. Woodward Papers,” 
June 1, 1818, Michigan Pioneer Collections, XXII, 473-483, (MS in Burton Historical Collection, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit, Michigan). 
* Bellin’s Le petit atlas maritime, Paris, 1764, I, pl. 12. 
* A redrawing from the original manuscript map of 1752 by Chaussegros de Léry in the Service Hydrographique 
in Paris, published through the courtesy of the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
* “Cadillac Papers,” Michigan Pioneer Collections, XX XIII, 131-139 ff. Cadillac's letters and official reports 
transcribed from the French Archives in Paris (MS copy and translation in Burton Historical Collection, Detroit 
Public Library). 
* Proceeding to the east from Detroit's downtown section, one finds a succession of the following streets: 
(Cuillerier de) Beaubien, Rivard, Riopelle, De Quindre, (Cassé de) St. Aubin, Dubois, Chene (Chesne) 
and Joseph Campeau. Many of these were names of colonists who came to Detroit during the years of Cadillac's 
administration, and whose grants of land are still recorded in the Colonial office at Paris. All were at one time 
prominent families in the city; some are today. 
* Although the English took over Detroit in 1760, French culture remained definitely dominant. An American 
settler who came to Detroit about 1820, relates the following: “In those days the perfect courtesy of the French 
character, as it existed in the age of Louis XIV, and was introduced into the Canadas by the early emigrants, 
still marked the peaceful and fraternal intercourse of the citizens long after the United States took possession” 
(1796). C. C. Trowbridge, Detroit Past and Present, Detroit, 1864. Even as late as 1861 when Jerome 
Napoleon, cousin of the Emperor Napoleon III visited Detroit, a member of his company recorded that “one 
heard more French than English in the market place,” and “as we heard French pronounced it was with a 
decided Norman accent.”’ Ferri Pisani, Lettres sur les Etats-Unis D’ Amerique, Paris, 1862. 
** Lady Astor found the painting in Plymouth, England, and presented it to the Burton Historical Collection, 
Detroit, in 1923. It is signed “E. H.”’ 
™ The earliest “Quebec” type is the steep roofed, simple, gabled house with low side walls, three dormers and 
two chimneys. The second version is similar except that the steep roof is hipped back at the ends instead of 
being gabled. Even in this sketch we can see the small! but characteristically French finials on the points of the 
hips. The third is a later style and larger, which has a double pitched gambril roof, permitting greater attic 
space, and usually has large end chimneys. All of these types are essentially French Canadian and vary from 
their prototypes with stone walls only in so far as wood construction required a change. 
* The survey shown here (Fig. 3) is one version usually called “The Governor and Judges’ Plan of 1807.” 
The engraving is gy in the American State Papers, Class VIII, Public Lands, Vol. V, 1834, and seems to 
follow the plan of 1816 reconstructed by Thomas Smith, the surveyor who helped Woodward in 1805. Smith 
describes his plan, made after the War of 1812 from earlier deeds and records, op. cit., pp. 496-7. 

Since the Capital (B) was not begun until 1823, and since Fort Shelby (E) became city property in 1826, 
our map (Fig. 3) was probably made sometime between those dates; i.e., c. 1824-5. 
* The original drawings, dated January 1807, were uncovered in 1909 in the U. S. Senate File Clerk's office. 
They were repaired and photostatic copies were made for the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit, and for 
the Library of Congress Map Division. However, in 1941 the originals could not be found again; a search 
instigated by Mr. Randolph G. Adams is still under way. Although records mention the Judges’ plans of 1805 
and 1806, since lost, they may be considered as preliminary studies for this version drawn for Woodward by 
Abijah Hull, a relative of Governor Hull. The plan (Fig. 5) is the earliest extant version and was drawn 
after Woodward's return from Washington, September 6, 1806; it was later submitted with a report to 
Congress. Like any master plan, it shows the operation of a small portion (Fig. 3) in the larger city framework 
designed for future expansion. 
** Public Act (No. 1283) approved by Congress April 21, 1806: “To Provide for the adjustment of titles of 
land in the town of Detroit and the territory of Michigan, and for other purposes.” 
* In a letter to Secretary of War, Dearborn, on March 5, 1806, Judge Woodward writes of the difficulties in 
platting a new town for impatient and anxious citizens: ‘Those who were witnesses of the scene will forever 
remember the patience, the forbearance, the delicacy and the perseverance which were necessary to sooth and 
satisfy these distressed people, and the gradual but complete revolution effected in their sentiments, by which 
they came at length with one mind to cherish their new born city as an incomparable exchange for the old, and 
as the best pledge of the future prosperity of the country.”” Woodward Papers. 
** Michigan Pioneer Coll., X XII, 476. 
* The prevalent notion that Judge Woodward made the Detroit plan from suggestions afforded by his copy 
of the Washington map is a remarkable instance of the cumulative effect of repetition, and the evolution of 
accepted fact from printed conjecture. The printed conjecture occurs iu the standard reference work, Silas 
Farmer's History of Detroit and Michigan, Detroit 1884, pp. 28-29, which is, for the most part, a reasonably 
authoritative source. But Farmer asks no one to accept his word about the two plans, and clearly indicates the 
basis for his casual assumption. Unfortunately, few historians have compared the plans, as Farmer suggests, nor 
have they considered that Woodward, who was buying and selling Washington real estate, would have had 
a copy of the official survey for business reasons. 
8 Besides the ““Woodward Code” of Michigan laws and many notable legal opinions, the Judge wrote articles 
relating to government, science and classifications of learning, appearing from time to time in the Washington 
National Intelligencer, the Philadelphia Aurora and the Pittsburgh Commonwealth. However, his magnum 
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opus was A System of Universal Science (Catholepistemia), published by Earle, Hall and Thomas, Philadel- 
phia, 1816. The subtitle describes it as “Considerations on the division of human knowledge and on classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of the sciences.”” The preparation for this work, the revisions, consultations with men 
like Jefferson covered almost thirty years. Here is abundant evidence that Woodward was au courant. This 
long and arduous research led directly to his drafting an act which, in 1817, created the basis for the founding 
of the University of Michigan. 

*” Woodward was president of Detroit's first, but short lived, bank, established in 1806—authorized capital 
stock not to exceed $1,000,000! 

” Woodward Papers (D5: 1802-1804). This journal contains, for the most part, notes referring to his legal 
Practice, there are also miscellaneous items which he calls ““Epilegomena and Epinikia.”’ 

* Woodward's copy was not the original L’Enfant version, but rather a later one following Major Ellicott’s 
revised plat which was engraved in Philadelphia in 1792. 

* Op. cit. (note No. 20). Entry for August 13, 1803: “Charles L’Enfant, debtor, appearance 58.59 judicials, 
July term 1803, 13.34.” 

* Elbert Peets, the eminent authority on city planning, finds that the unrestrained superimposing of diagonals 
on a gridiron was probably suggested to L’Enfant by John Evelyn's third plan for the rebuilding of London. 
“Genealogy of L’Enfant’s Washington,” Journal of the American Institute of Architects, XV (1927), 115 ff. 
Also Peets’ articles on L’Enfant, Town Planning Review, XXIII, 30-49. 

** Washington's grand avenues and such streets as lead immediately to public places, are from 130 to 160 feet 
wide. The other streets are from 90 to 110 feet wide. There are no super blocks with interior parks. 

* Professor Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. and Charles Mulford Robinson, “Report to the Detroit Board of 
Commerce,” Improvement of the City of Detroit, Detroit, 1905, p. 47: “Nearly all the most serious mistakes 
of Detroit's past have arisen from a disregard of the spirit of the Governor and Judges’ Plan.” Other 
specialists, in studying Detroit's traffic ills, have concurred in this diagnosis. Only once has an aroused 
citizenry been moved to restorative measures. In 1925 the City Council voted to widen Woodward Avenue for 
about three miles above Grand Circus to its original planned width of 120 feet. After years of bickering work 
was aaey started in 1934 and finally completed at a cost to the city of ten million dollars—a surprisingly 
low figure. 

** “Proceedings of the Land Board of Detroit,” Governor and Judges’ Journal, Detroit, 1915, p. 154. 

* From October, 1805 to September, 1806 Woodward was in Washington and New York preparing the plan 
and the legislation to make it effective. The final scheme apparently was determined by the time he returned 
to Detroit, for an exact legal description is written into the Territorial Act of September 13, 1806, approved 
by the Governor and Judges only a week after Woodward arrived (see note 13). 

** V etusta Monumenta, London, 1789, II, pls. 1 and 2. 

* The advantages of the “Hexagonal Planning” in modern times have been studied by J. M. Kitchen in the 
Proceedings of the 10th Conference on Housing, 1929, pp. 156-173. He credits Judge Woodward's plan as 
the beginning of the idea and presents several modern variations. It is interesting to note that the great 
American architect, Frank Lloyd Wright frequently chooses the interlocking hexagonal module with the 60-30 
degree angles and the resultant “more reflex” space effects in his planning. See Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jrz., 
In the Nature of Materials, New York, 1942, pp. 77 and 95; Figs. 305, 351 and 413. 

” Vitruvius, On Architecture, 1, Book I, Chapt. VI. Transl. by Frank Granger, London and New York, 1931. 
* For a different and, to this author, a superficial analysis of Woodward's plan see Werner Hegemann and 
Egbert Peet, Civic Art, New York, 1922, pp. 248-249. 

= The exact site of ““Woodwardville” lies in present day Highland Park, now within the heavily populated 
Detroit city limits. The tract in 1818 cost Woodward $1,780.00 and was sold by his heirs in 1833 for $7,455.00. 
* Original drawings by John Farmer in Burton Historical Collection. 

* Judge Woodward, like Cadillac, suffered the fate of the proverbial prophet. Trumped up charges of intem- 
perance were filed against him in 1823 just at the expiration of the judicial term and he was not reappointed. 
However, when President Monroe discovered that the testimony was wholly false and inspired by personal 
enemies, he found another judgeship for Woodward in Florida. Woodward's life and contributions to 
Detroit have never been treated adequately. The most accurate and impartial, but abbreviated account of him 
was written by William L. Jenks, Dictionary of American Biography and Michigan History Magazine, IX, 
515-546. 

* Another Woodward project survives today; viz., Ypsilanti, Michigan. It was surveyed and platted by Judge 
Woodward on land owned by himself and two others. Woodward named the city after the Greek patriot, 
Demetrius Ypsilanti, who had heroically stopped the advance of the Turks at Argos in 1823. 

* An interesting modern version of Woodward's basic idea is demonstrated in the winning design for a new 
capital city of Australia by the American, Walter B. Griffin. See Architectural Review, New Series I (August, 
1912), 90-91. 

** Michigan Pioneer Coll., XXII, 477-478. 

N.B. Figure 4 published through the courtesy of The Detroit News. 
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Epiphany 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


A SPANISH RELIEF OF THE EPIPHANY 


By HAROLD E. WETHEY 


HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts acquired in 1941 an alabaster relief 

of the Epiphany (Fig. 1) purchased from the sale of the Hearst Col- 
lection. This relief, measuring about 2914 inches in width, must be a 
fragment of either a retable or a tomb, probably the former. The dark yellow 
alabaster, a material very commonly employed for sculpture throughout 
northern Spain, may as was customary have originally been completely 
painted. Only slight remnants of gilding can be discerned today on the hair 
of the Madonna and of the Child and upon the kings’ chalices and crowns. 
The Boston Epiphany is a work of the school of Burgos, city of old Castile 
and one of the leading art centers of Spain during the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods. Names of many sculptors active there in the first half of the sixteenth 
century are mentioned in documents, yet only a few of these names can be 
associated with specific monuments. Two sculptors stand out far above all 
other members of the school of Burgos at that time, an Hispanicized French- 
man, Felipe Vigarni, and an Italian-trained native of Burgos, Diego de Siloe. 
Felipe Vigarni, born in the diocese of Langres in Burgundy, appeared first in 
Spain at Burgos where he began the large reliefs of the Trasaltar in the cathe- 
dral in the year 1498. His popularity grew apace, and during the next quarter 
of a century he worked on the high altars of Toledo Cathedral, the University 
of Salamanca, Palencia Cathedral, Sto. Tomas of Haro, and the Royal Chapel 
of Granada. In Burgos his workshop produced the choir-stalls of the cathedral 
and during the years 1523-26 he was engaged in collaboration with Diego de 
Siloe on the high altar of the Constable Chapel.’ Diego de Siloe’s background 
was very different.” Born in Burgos, he had studied in Florence and Rome, and 
had been engaged in his profession at Naples and Barcelona with his partner, 
another burgalés Bartolomé Ordéfiez, previous to his return to Burgos in 1519. 
In his native city Diego enjoyed nine years of prosperity and fame before he 
moved in 1528 to Granada, where he was to become the architect of the church 
of San Jerénimo and creator of Granada Cathedral, one of the great churches 
of Spain. Diego had come back to Burgos from Italy a product of the Italian 
Renaissance, a man who knew the works of Michelangelo, Leonardo, and 
Bramante to mention only those who impressed him most. His chief works at 
Burgos all of which are in the cathedral attest to that fact: the famous 
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Escalera Dorada, the tombs of Luis de Acufia and Diego de Santander, the altar 
of St. Anne, and finally, the high altar of the Constable Chapel in collaboration 
with Vigarni. 

Turning to an analysis of the Boston Epiphany we discover that another 
version of it in wood (Fig. 3) exists in the parish church at Roa in the province 
of Burgos, a work previously published by Weise* who classified its author 
as a provincial follower of Diego de Siloe. This relief measures 2814 inches in 
height, just 114 inches less than the one in Boston. The composition and details 
of the two works are virtually identical, but the Roa Epiphany is a far inferior 
piece of sculpture. The important differences in detail are the following: the 
absence of St. Joseph at Roa; the placing in the hands of the eldest king the 
chalice which at Boston stands in the foreground; the more ornate character 
of the chalices at Boston; and variations in the positions of the hands of the 
Madonna. Otherwise the exact duplication of iconography and details of cos- 
tume prove that both were either carved from the same original sketch or that 
the Roa Epiphany was copied from the better version now in Boston. 


The original drawing for the Boston Epiphany must have come from the 
hand of Diego de Siloe. This conclusion is based upon the iconography and 
the Siloesque type of Madonna. The iconography is a simplified adaptation of 
the Epiphany which is the central panel of the Caracciolo Altar (circa 1516-18) 
in the church of San Giovanni a Carbonara at Naples (Fig. 2). This work 
could have been well known in Spain only to Diego de Siloe who had been 
its co-author in collaboration with Bartolomé Orddfiez. The most striking 
iconographic relationship between the Epiphanies in Boston and Naples is 
the attitude of the Madonna, kneeling upon a pedestal or altar at the foot of 
which lies a crown. The kneeling position of the Madonna is a most excep- 
tional feature. She is usually seated in a chair or throne as, for example, in 
Leonardo’s famous cartoon of the Epiphany from which in other respects the 
iconography and setting of the Naples altar were freely adapted. Still other 
similarities between the reliefs in Boston and Naples are the positions and 
attitudes of the two kings at the left and the type of old man with a long beard 
who is in both cases the eldest king. Relationships between the Naples and 
Boston Epiphanies end there, but the peculiarities are of such a nature as 
to exclude any possibility that they are mere coincidences. The Siloesque 
character of the Madonna’s head can be easily distinguished by comparing the 
Boston Madonna with Diego’s female figures in the altar of St. Anne (1522), 
the high altar of the Constable Chapel at Burgos, the Decapitation of St. John 
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on the stalls of San Benito now in the Provincial Museum at Valladolid (circa 
1528), and the Madonna of the choir-stails in San Jerénimo at Granada 
(circa 1528-30) .* 

The elements which Felipe Vigarni contributed to the style of the Boston 
relief have to do with the treatment of the drapery as well as with the physical 
characteristics of the figures. The pictorial rustle of the garments with their 
ridges and puckers preserves something of the Flemish and Gothic, a style 
Vigarni practiced in his late works, particularly the tomb of Gonzalo de Lerma 
(1524-25) and the high altar of the Constable Chapel (1523-26), both in 
Burgos Cathedral, and the choir-stalls (Fig. 4) of Toledo Cathedral (1536- 
43). The bearded men also closely resemble Vigarni’s formulae for Saints and 
Patriarchs: flowing nervous beards, lined faces, a slightly agonized angularity 
of eyebrows, and exaggerated boniness in the hands and feet (Fig. 4). Vigarni 
himself had assumed some of these peculiarities from acquaintanceship with 
his one-time partner and greater contemporary, Alonso Berruguete. A feeling 
of excitement, suppressed to impel a greater intensity, is instilled within the 
Magi, giving this relief a character which is not just burgalés but eminently 
Spanish. 

The Boston Epiphany incorporates a fusion of the styles of Diego de Siloe 
and Felipe Vigarni, the leading sculptors of the school of Burgos in the third 
decade of the sixteenth century. The relief can be dated approximately in the 
period 1523-43, subsequent to the beginning of the high altar of the Constable 
Chapel in which the two men collaborated and prior to Vigarni’s death in 
1543. Narrower limits, circa 1523-28, are more acceptable, because that period 
coincides with the activity of Diego de Siloe in Burgos, and with the date of 
the choir-stalls from San Benito, Valladolid (1522-28), parts of which are 
closely analogous to the Boston Epiphany. Vigarni’s style as seen in the Toledo 
choir-stalls (1539-43) (Fig. 4) is essentially the same in the tomb of Gonzalo 
de Lerma (1524-25). 

The churches of Burgos, such as San Lesmes, San Esteban, San Gil, as well 
as the cathedral are replete with the sculpture of lesser men than Diego de 
Siloe and Vigarni. Retables and tombs of varying quality and in abundance 
attest to the productivity of provincial artists, many of whom had undoubtedly 
been trained in the workshops of the leaders of the school. Not in the capital 
alone, but far throughout northwestern Castile the sculptors of Burgos prac- 
ticed their profession. It was one of these men of Burgos who carved the 
Epiphany in the Boston Museum, a man not of the best nor of the worst. His 
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identity cannot be established with our present knowledge, but he must have 
been a Vigarni-Siloe pupil who rose to commendable though not remarkable 
achievements, like Guillén de Olanda, sculptor of choir-stalls for San Benito 
at Valladolid (Fig. 5), Santo Domingo de la Calzada, and Calahorra. As 
Weise has already pointed out, the choir-stalls at Valladolid® show the closest 
possible relationships to the school of Burgos, both in the panels carved by 
Guillén de Olanda and those ascribed to other anonymous sculptors. Male 
heads, the herculean Christ Child, and drapery treatment in the three sets of 
choir-stalls by Guillén de Olanda display striking resemblances to the Boston 
Epiphany, facts which are possibly to be explained by a common source of 
style in the workshop of Felipe Vigarni rather than by common authorship. 
Future research in the field of the Spanish Renaissance, still in its veriest begin- 
nings, may reveal with certainty the name of the Burgos sculptor who carved 
circa 1523-28 this interesting relief of the Epiphany now in Boston. 


*Complete bibliography in the writer's article on Vigarni in Thieme-Becker's Kiinstlerlexikon, Leipzig, 
XXXIV (1940). 

? Op. cit., XXX (1936). 

* G. Weise, Spanische Plastik, Reutlingen, 1929, III, 157. 

* Illustrated op. cit., pls. 176 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 269 ff. 
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Fig. 3. SCHOOL OF BURGOS, Epiphany 
Roa, Parish Church 

















lig. 4. FELIPE VIGARNI Fig. 5. GUILLEN DE OLANDA, Detail from 
Detail of Chorr-stalls, St. Bartholomeu §. Benito Choir-stalls, St. Andreu 
Toledo, Cathedral Valladolid, Provincial Museum 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
THE “ST. SEBASTIAN” IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


The National Gallery of Art, Washington, has received not- 
able and imposing gifts in the past few months with the Widener 
collection and the Rosenwald collection outstanding among 
them both for quality and extent. Without wishing to slight the 
importance of any of the other gifts, we have reproduced here 
the famous S¢. Sebastian by Schongauer from the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald gift of over six thousand prints and many hundreds 
of drawings. For this is a gift which in its own field can well be 
slaced beside Mr. Mellon's original bequest, as it elevates the 
collection of graphic arts in the National Gailery at one stroke 
to the rank of one of the most important print rooms in the 
world. This is an extraordinary event, even in the history of the 
good fortunes of the National Gallery, and we cannot let it 
pass without congratulating both the donor, the museum and 
ourselves as the several beneficiaries at large. 

The Rosenwald collection shows what it is still possible to 
do in forming a great collection providing that to sufficient 
means are added not only a fine discernment of quality but a 
generous ambition to excell in quantity. During the last twenty 
years Mr. Rosenwald has searched the print markets of Europe 
and America. His knowledge and discrimination have been 
rewarded by a number of extraordinarily valuable acquisitions 
notably the purchase in 1929 of most of the Italian prints from 
the collection of the former King of Saxony, and in 1937 of the 
Linnell collection of the works of William Blake. Still more 
recently a remarkable group of more than three hundred of the 
earliest woodcuts were added, which were amply displayed in a 
memorable exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1941. 

The beginning of engraving is also illustrated by rare and 
even unique prints in the Rosenwald gift. The two outstanding 
German engravers of the fifteenth century, the Master E. S. and 
Martin Schongauer, are superbly represented. The Schongauer 
collection is unsurpassed in America and contains seventy-one 
prints, among them the celebrated $7. Sebastian which caused 
sensational bidding among collectors several years ago in New 
York. This print was well described in the Chicago catalogue: 

There are a number of medium-sized plates by Schongauer 
of full-length single figures of saints such as the S/. Sebastian... 
The simplicity of the composition indicates that they must have 
been products of the artist's later years. With the exception of 
the St. John on the Isle of Patmos the figures are without any 
background, or as in this case, the landscape is merely indicated. 
The figure of the saint is entirely free from those rules of pro- 
portion and static, coutrary to those by Albrecht Diirer. Schon- 
gauer's nude seems to be in a state of internal motion and 
tension. The static condition of all of Schongauer’s figures is 
totally different from that of contemporary Italian works. In the 
North they seem to have a swaying rhythm that goes through 
the entire figure, as if seeking a point of balance. The Italian 
hgure, in contrast, shows an immediate classic influence. The 
entire weight of the body is supported by one leg while the 
other merely holds the entire mass in balance. 

Schongauer’s figure gives one the impression of a spiral 
movement ; the tree to which the saint is tied being drawn in a 
spiral of opposite direction.” 

The more familiar works of the later masters of engraving 
and etching are represented by exceptionally fine impressions. 
The Diirer collection which is of first quality includes all the 
capital pieces both in the engravings and woodcuts with the 
latter in early proofs. The same can also be said for the now rare 
prints of the precocious Dutchman, Lucas van Leyden. The 
hundred and fifty engravings by Nanteuil are especially note- 
worthy and are among the finest in existence. They were orig- 
inally gathered together by Charles A. Petitjean, author of the 
definitive work by Nanteuil, whose collection Mr. Rosenwald 
purchased en bloc. Sixteen of the Van Dyck portrait etchings 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS, Sketch for f 


New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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are to be seen in the rare proof state, and included also are 
outstanding prints of the other great seventeenth century masters. 

The core of the collection, however, is the great group of 
Rembrandt prints and drawings. The Widener and Mellon col- 
lections reveal Rembrandt's work as a painter in a way unique 
in this country—rivaling even the national collections of Hol- 
land. Now, with the addition of the Rosenwald collection, 
Rembrandt as etcher and draughtsman will be magnificently dis- 
played at the National Gallery. There are, in the Rosenwald 
collection, two hundred and thirty etchings by Rembrandt, 
and six drawings, including the famous early self-portrait in 
sanguine. 

For the time being the Rosenwald collection will remain in 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, but selections from it will be con- 
stantly on exhibition at the National Gallery. 


A DRAWING IN RED CHALK BY MICHELANGELO 


From an article by Henry S. Francis in the Bulletin of The Cleveland 


Museum of Art, March, 1943 


A remarkable drawing by Michelangelo for the Sistine Ceil- 
ing has just been presented to The Cleveland Museum through 
the generosity of George S. Kendrick and Harry D. Kendrick 
in memory of their uncle, the late Henry G. Dalton. 

This drawing is a double sheet of sketches in red chalk, prob- 
ably made as studies for the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. In 
1508, under great compulsion and against Michelangelo's desire 

for he considered himself a sculptor and not a painter—Pope 
Julius II had persuaded him to undertake the painting of this 
great ceiling. There were preliminary mishaps, and Michel- 
angelo’s assistants were uncongenial and, to his mind, incom- 
petent. They had “‘daubed their way across the Sistine vault . . .” 
between August and December, 1508. In January, 1509, Michel- 
angelo got rid of them, destroying all these early plans, and 
began again by himself. It is at this period of his preparing afresh 
that the Cleveland drawing may well have been made. 

Berenson, in his The Drawings of the Florentine Painters, 
attributed the Cleveland drawing to Michelangelo. He describes 
the recto as a ‘Study for the nude over Daniel . . . and {on the 
same sheet} in opposite direction turbaned head, perhaps a first 
idea for one of the sibyls . . .". Though the recto drawing differs 
to some extent in points of technique from a study for the Libyan 
Sibyl now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, Berenson 
nevertheless associates the two. He says: “the style and quality 
of this sheet [the Cleveland drawing} bring it close to the study 
for the Libyan Sibyl . . . and to the head in the Uffizi . . . as well 
as to the head on a sheet in the Casa Buonarroti {in Florence}. . . 
where the ear is identical with one of the man pulling on the 
verso of our sheet.”’ 

In his central panel of the Sistine ceiling, Michelangelo must 
conceivably have worked out, to a considerable extent, the de- 
tailed features for his figures; however, it is known that, as he 
progressed, the unbearable conditions under which he was work- 
ing forced him to increase his speed and dispense more and more 
with preliminary sketches. It can be assumed that the red-chalk 
Cleveland drawings are early studies for the central panel, and 
probably are to be dated in the year 1509. 

In the British Museum is found “‘a sketch for the first scheme 
of decoration for the Sixtine Ceiling, which M. perhaps actually 
began, and then gave up as being ‘too slight and mean.’ ”’ Since 
Wolfflin believed this sketch was for the beginnings of the ceil- 
ing, it may have been the idea which Michelangelo destroyed 
after ridding himself of his associates. In beginning afresh, he 
must have found it necessary to redesign his whole scheme ; and 
drawings like the Cleveland sheet or those of the Metropolitan, 
Ashmolean, and Teyler Museums became the preliminaries for 
the final central panel as it exists. 
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HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, Portrait of Lady Guildford 
St. Louis, The City Art Museum (3414” x 28") 





THE TRIUMPH OF HENRI IV BY RUBENS 


| article by Harry B. Wehle in the Bulletin of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, March, 1943 


More and more during recent decades connoisseurs have come 
to cherish the oil sketches by Rubens, finding in them an in 
timacy and vivacity which make a special appeal, quite different 
from that of the grander pictures toward which they point the 
way. In the presence of these small paintings on oak panels we 
fecl ourselves close to the sources of Rubens’ genius as it poured 
forth its abundant pulsating torrent of pictorial compositions 
Here we catch the creator's ideas per se in their activated, nas 
cent state before the intrusion of technical problems concerned 
with covering large areas and devising grandiose harmonies of 
color, undertakings which at best imposed burdens upon the 
creative spirit and at worst called for the facile aid of studio 
assistants 

Rubens’ sketch of the 7 rium ph al Entry of Henry LV into Pari 
recently acquired by the Museum from the collection of Mrs 
John W. Simpson (and formerly in the collection of the Earl 
of Darnley), is 191 inches high and 327% inches wide. At 
some time in the past century it was transferred from the original 
oak panel to canvas but has now been removed again to a wood 
support It is a study for the large painting (about 12 ft. 6 in 
by 22 ft. 8 in.) now in the Ufhzi in Florence. The work on the 
Uffizi painting was never entirely completed but the multifarious 
elements of the composition are presented with clarity and 
vitality, and these are found also, with certain minor differences, 
in our preparatory sketch. 

As the triumphant procession in Our picture surges onward 
we see Henri high above the struggle, riding alone in a golden 
quadriga with white horses. His proud head is bare, and he 
wears a suit of shining armor. One hand grasps the rim of the 
chariot while the other carries a branch of olive. Victory, flying 
through the air, places a wreath of laurel on his head, while 
the helmeted goddess Bellona holds the reins, and Apollo, 
crowned with laurel, follows with his harp. A woman, perhaps 
Minerva, leads the near horse by the bridle. Thick around the 
chariot are struggling mortals bearing torches, trophies and 
standards, while musicians rive the air with sounds of trumphet 
and shawm. Out ahead are mounted soldiers turning the pro- 
cession toward the opening of a triumphal arch. Behind the 
king's chariot trudge bound captives contrasting sharply with the 
populace typinec by contented family groups to right and left 

[he painting as a whole ts very sparing in the use of color 
The rm groups are executed in rapid strokes of brownish 

gray lig rhtly touched with flesh color, which give much the same 
imp ression as Rubens’ superlative wash drawings on paper. 
Most of the color in the painting is concentrated in the section 
near the chariot, but even here the hues are played up delicately 
igainst the pervading undertone of old ivory. The king himself 
is pale, his we and beard gray and his mantle light blue; the 
musicians are dressed in butter yellow and steel blue: a warrior 
in half-armor, looking backward over his shoulder, carries a 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH, Portrait of Theodore Jacobsen 
Oberlin College . Allen Memorial Art Museum 
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rose-colored flag, while a lavender banner bellies in the breeze 
above Bellona’s head. 

Special students of Rubens’ sketches, notably Leo van Puy- 
veldc, have attempted to divide the sketches into two classes: 
first, the ébauches, or rough drafts, which are of small size and 
rendered with little or no color, blue-prints, in effect, for the 
guidance of shop assistants; and, second, the somewhat larger 
modéles or samples, which are more strongly colored and were 
intended as specifications to show prospective clients what the 
proposed pictures would look like. Our Triumphal Entry has 
been placed in the second class. It is somewhat larger than most 
Rubens sketches, but the color, as we have observed, is unequally 
distributed and very far from being full-bodied Rubens color. 
Apparently it was only in a few early sketches that the color to 
any degree approximated that in the finished production. 

It is interesting to note that our Triumphal Entry was part of 
the same grand allegorical cycle as the Story of Marie de’ Medici, 
which now fills the great gallery of that name in the Louvre. It 
was in the spring of 1622, twelve years after the death of Henri 
IV, that Rubens undertook for the Queen Mother the task of 
adorning two large salons in her newly built Palais du Luxem- 
bourg. In May, 1625, the formal opening took place, only a 
little more than three years after the date of Rubens’ agreement 
with the Queen Mother. Less prompt were the arrangements 
for the decoration of the left gallery, in which Rubens had agreed 
to paint the Story of Henri IV. On the twenty-seventh of January, 
1628 Rubens at last wrote that he had begun the sketches for 
the Galerie Henri IV, which, because of the splendid subject 
matter, promised to be more successful than the Galerie Marie 
de’ Medici. But by midsummer he was away on a diplomatic 
mission to Spain and thence to England, and it was March, 1630 
before he returned to Antwerp. By October, 1630 Rubens had 
knuckled down to work in good earnest and some of the largest 
and most important pictures, such as the Triomphe du Roi, 
which was to be placed at the far end of the gallery, were al- 
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ready far advanced. But now he received word from the Abbé 


de St. Ambroise, treasurer for Marie de’ Medici, that the archi- 


tecture of the salon had been changed and that it would be 


necessary to reduce the height of the pictures almost two feet. 
In despair Rubens stopped work on the Story of Henri IV and 
he was destined never to take it up again. 


The celebration by Rubens of several high moments in the 


life of Henri IV raise questions concerning the actual events and 
aspects on which the paintings were based. Henri de Navarre, 
later Henri IV, King of France (born 1553, died 1610), lived 
much of his life in the field with his armies, and there ts little 


doubt that he looked more than his age. In our painting of the 


Triumphal Entry Rubens is correct in showing him with gray 


hair despite the fact that he was only forty years old at the time 


of his taking Paris. Even earlier his inamorata, Gabrielle 
d'Estrees, had referred to him as “his Majesty with the gray 
beard.” 

As a high-spirited young man Henri de Navarre had found 
himself a Protestant aligned with the Condé and Huguenot 
faction and likely to become king at some future time—king of 
a France as sadly torn by inner conflicts as France can be. 
Opposed to him was the Catholic League, with its own candi- 
date for the throne, led by Catherine de’ Medici and the power- 
ful house of Guise, a league willing to support its position by 
the dangerous expedient of importing the foreign soldiery of 
the King of Spain. 

The effeminate Henri III, before his murder at Saint-Cloud 
in 1589, had selected Henri de Navarre as his successor to the 
throne, and the decisive two-hour battle at Ivry in March, 1590 
made him king in fact. Four years more of fighting followed 
Ivry, but Henri knew also how to win peace and union by means 
of cheerful and bountiful bribes and finally by abjuring Protes- 
tantism. On the twenty-seventh of February, 1594, in the Cathe- 
dral at Chartres, he had himself anointed king with the cruse 
of Saint Martin of Tours. And now it was time for him to enter 
Paris. Especially since his conversion Henri could count upon 
powerful adherents within the city. On the night of March 
twenty-first he set out secretly from the hamlet of la Chapelle 
between Saint-Denis and Paris. In Paris itself everything went 
according to plan. Later that same tumultuous night the king's 
troops marched into the city and by the light of early dawn 
came the king himself, entering through the Porte Neuve and 
proceeding down the Rue st. Honore to the royal residence in 
the Louvre. 

Thus, much as related pictorially by Rubens, did Henri IV 
win back his kingdom. Naturally jhe was not in a Roman chariot 
when he entered Paris, and we know? of course that Lutetia was 
not kneeling before him in person nor could Hypocrisy and 
Discord be scen in the flesh while the lansqnenets were hurtling 
from the bridge. A similar mingling of historical events with 
grandiose allegory is present in most of the other compositions 
in the series, but that is just the sort of glorious mélange that 
we cagerly anticipate from Rubens 


A PORTRAIT OF LADY GUILDFORD 
BY HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has recently acquired a 
portrait by Hans Holbein the Younger of Lady Guildford, wife 
al Sir Harry Guildford, Knight of the Garter and Master of-the 
Royal Household of King Henry VIII of England. 


The portrait of Lady Guildford is dated 1527 and, therefore, 
was painted during Holbein’s first visit to E ngland while he was 
still strongly influenced by the humanist atmosphere of Basle. 
It shows the lady half- length, the face turned three- -quarters to 
the left, and is the companion picture to the portrait of her 
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husband, today in the Royal Collections at Windsor Cast 
Paired portraits of husband and wife were common at this time 
and these two portraits form together one composition in which 
Holbein had to balance the difference in size between Sir Harry, 
a huge and powerful man forty-nine years of age, and his small 
and somewhat demure wife who at the time her portrait was 
painted was only twenty-seven. For that reason the artist intro- 
duced into Lady Guildford’s portrait the device of a Renaissance 
column ornamented with richly wrought arabesques to balance 
the greater bulk of the husband's figure. 

The picture is painted in resin tempera on an oak panel 
(34), inches by 28 inches) and is inscribed in the upper left 
corner: “ANNO MDXXVIIL. AETATIS SUAE XXVII.” The 
portrait together with that of Sir Harry has been recorded as 
passing through many hands, having been inventoried in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and mentioned by Horace 
Walpole as belonging to the Earl of Northumberland in his 
Anecdotes of Painting in England first published in 1761. By 
1854 Sic Harry’s portrait is known to have passed into the 
Royal Collection at Windsor Castle and Lady Guildford’s only 
appears in our own day in the collection of George Folliott, Esq. 
and was sold at auction at Christie's as a portrait by an unknown 
artist over ten years ago. Removal of several layers of accumu- 
lated film revealed a painting which has been examined by 
scholars both here and abroad and is adjudged to be indubitably 
and entirely by the master’s own hand. Aside from written 
records, the existence of this portrait has long been known 
through the original study drawn in colored chalk belonging to 
the Basle Art Museum, a miniature which for some years was 
supposed to be that of Catherine of Aragon, first Queen of 
Henry the VIII, a later and smaller replica at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, and an engraving made of the portrait 


by W. Hollar in 1647 


“THEODORE JACOBSEN” BY WILLIAM HOGARTH 


by Wolfgang Stechow 


Through the generosity of Mr. R. T. Miller Jr., the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum of Oberlin College has recently been 
enriched with a considerable number of works of art. Among 
them a stately portrait by William Hogarth occupies a prominent 
place. The canvas, measuring 28 by 36 inches, 1s signed and 
dated 1742 at the lower right. The sitter has brown eyes and the 
rosy complexion of which Hogarth was so fond; he wears a 
black plush coat over a waistcoat embroidered with gold and 
pink flowers. His lawn stock and the cuffs of his shirt are of 
the foamy white which the master knew so well how to render; 
a river and a cottage are seen in the left distance, steeped in an 
olive-brown haze. The picture, one of the finished likenesses by 
Hogarth which collectors and writers seem to neglect somewhat 
in favor of the master’s more sketchy improvisations, not only 
commands great respect for its magnificent composition and 
proud dignity but also displays the characteristic delicacy of his 
brushstroke in face, hands and many accessories. 

In addition, the painting is of unusual interest on account of 
the personality of the sitter. An inscription on its back reads: 
Portrait Jacobson the Architect with a plan of Longford Castle, 
Wilts. by W. Hogarth 1742."° This undoubtedly refers to 
Theodore Jacobsen upon whose activity the picture sheds some 
new light. The outline of the plan of Longford Castle is essen- 
tially identical with the one drawn up by John Thorpe in 157 
and executed during the following decade or so. What rei 
now apparent is that Jacobsen was responsible for the extensive 
alterations made at Longford Castle under Sir Jacob Bouverie, 
later Lord Folkestone, after 1737, a fact which other documents 
have failed to reveal, presumably because Jacobsen was not a 
professional architect at that time. We already knew that Jacob- 
sen, who was a member of a Hanseatic family closely connected 
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with the German steelyard, became the architect of the London 
Foundling Hospital in the very year 1742 in which this portrait 
was painted—and Sir Jacob Bouverie was Governor of that 
hospital in 1739 (together with Jacobsen) and its vice-president 
in 1741-42. It is also known that Hogarth served with Jacobsen 
as a Governor of the Foundling Hospital and interested himself 
in the task of beautifying it, among other things by presenting 
it with the portrait of its founder, Captain Coram. This is still 
in its possession, as is another portrait of Jacobsen, painted by 
Thomas Hudson. Jacobsen also designed the Haslar Royal Hos- 
pital for Sick Soldiers at Gosport; his work seems to deserve 
closer attention than it has hitherto been paid. The year of his 
birth is not known but he was under twenty-one in 1706; he 
died in 1772 at an advanced age. His father, Heinrich Jacobsen, 
was an alderman at Hamburg. 

The Oberlin portrait is said to have once been at Longford 
Castle although it is not mentioned in the old catalogues of that 
collection. In 1817 Nichols and Steevens listed it in the posses- 
sion of the book-seller William Davies of the Strand. In 1832 
it was sold with the magnificent collection of George Watson 
Taylor, the owner of such materpieces by Hogarth as the Shrimp 
Girl and the Children of R. R. Graham. Afterwards it made part 
of the Henry Ralph Willett collection of Merly House, Dorset, 
likewise renowned for its Hogarths. 

Lit.. Ph. Norman, Archaeologia, 61, part 2, 1909. 
L. N. March 27, 
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“ST MARGARET” BY ANTONELLO GAGINI 


From an article by William M. Milliken in the Bulletin of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, January, 1943. 


The strategic position of Sicily at the crossroads of the Medi- 
terranean has given her a rich and varied, if at times tragic, 
history. Greek, Carthaginian, Rome, Byzantine, Saracen, Nor- 
man, each left his trace there. In the mid-thirteenth century, 
under Hohenstaufen Frederick II, Palermo was the seat of 
Empire. Even under the misgovernment of Angevin and Spain- 
iard in the centuries which followed, the island's vitality was not 
curbed greatly. 

Ideas brought to Sicily, seeds from without transplanted into 
her rich soil, were apt to bring luxurious growth. The Renais- 
sance was an example; it came late and secondhand, but under 
the direction of a family of Lombard sculptors, the Gagini, it 
found a full, characteristic, and paradoxically Sicilian develop- 
ment. A notable, lifesize sculpture, S¢. Margaret by Antonello 
Gagini, the greatest of the family, recently acquired by the 
Museum for the J. H. Wade Collection, highlights that fact. 

The year 1448 is the first date recorded in connection with 
the father, Domenico Gagini, from Bissone on the Lake of 
Lugano. He and others of the family had moved from there to 
Genoa, but Domenico left early for Naples, called there to work 
with the Dalmatian, Francesco Laurana, on the triumphal arch 
of Alfonso of Aragon in the Castelnuovo. Domencio is definitely 
in Sicily by 1463, as documents attest, and it seems that Laurana 
must have been there about the same time. Laurana’s sophisti- 
cated art influenced Domenico, as it did his son Antonello, but 
it remained for this son, Antonello Gagini, to found the school 
whose influence permeated the entire island of Sicily, as well as 
neighboring Calabria, for more than four decades. 


Antonello, wrongly called by Vasari, Antonio da Carrara, was 
born in 1478 in Palermo. The facts of his life are well known 
and quite thoroughly documented. A pupil of his father, he was 
from 1498 to 1508 in Messina. He settled finally in Palermo in 
1508, was made console dell’ arte for life in 1517, and it was 
there he died in the beginning of April, 1536, leaving a flourish- 
ing workshop in the hands of his five sons and his son-in-law, 
Fedele da Carona. 
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As is natural, Antonello’s early work is affected by his father’s 
style, which was markedly conservative, if not retardatory. His 
first documented figures are blocky, short in proportion, stiff in 
pose, and the heavy drapery falls in flaring and conventional 
triangular arrangements of elaborately and deeply cut folds. In 
the decade of the twenties Antonello’s broadened manner finds 
its full development, and the St. Margaret in Cleveland is a par- 
ticularly beautiful and gracious example of this period. The 
tight, conventionalized and schematic fifteenth-century drap- 
eries have disappeared. The figure gains a new sense of propor- 
tion and of three dimensions. The heavy mantle drops from the 
arm, and deep shadows produce an effect of chiaroscuro and 
emphasize the slenderness of the drapery at the ankles. The 
drapery is no longer across the body in the traditional earlier 


manner: the line has become flowing, the contour suave. 

Particularly beautiful is the face framed with rippling locks, 
the straight nose, the small mouth, the subtly modeled line of 
the eyelids, the eyes half closed, wrapped in a world of mystical 
aloofness. Antonello is endeavoring to adapt himself to the 
larger horizons of the sixteenth century, while still retaining the 
fifteenth-century sweetness of expression. 

There are slight damages to the Cleveland statue: the fingers 
on the right hand, the thumb of the left hand and a part of the 
book it supports, are restored. The head was broken and re- 
placed, aa shows a slightly different patina from exposure. But 
the centuries have been truly kind, and the Carrara marble has 
acquired through the years a rich patina which has the mellow 
warmth of old ivory. 
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